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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Charter, 1830. 
Patrons: Her Ma; jesty the owt mat e ROYAL FAMILY, 
ipal—Dr. A. C. Megmenscn 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONC ERT, SATURDAY, ‘April 2, at 8, 
All communications to be addressed to the Seere' retary. 





Rr COLLEGE of MUSIC, Mensington Gore. 
rated by Royal Charter, 
President. -R.H. Tue Prince or Waxes, K.G. 
Director — Sir Grorae oer D.C.L., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGS A et wi take be pints AY. 
The MIDSUMM RM will C NOE. = MAY lst, 1890, 


PR = re] and ar ch ae aap be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 
e College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL mDUOA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, _ Inst 
rong Phi EARL of ABERD 2g 
Warden—The Rev. H. BONAVIA-HUNT, Mus. D., F.R. ‘ E, 
Director of Studies Prof, BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B 
TRINITY TERM commences on the 21st April, when new students (Professional and 
‘no are receiv 
W. PEARCE will deliver a Lecture on “A New Theory of Acoustics ” 
TUESDAY, the 29th of April at 7 o’clock. 
The following is a list of the Professors :—Profs. Higgs, Hunt, Saunders, T 
and Turner; Messrs. Bambridge, Barrett, Benthin, Bolton, n, Carrodus, Cole, Co: 
Dubrucq, Dunn, Festeel® Gibson, Goodworth Hovelacque Lazarus, Lewis, ie, Corder, 
Malsch, Mann, Nap Ogbourne, Pinney, Radcliff. nolds, Semple, Stone, Szezepa- 
noweski, J. Tw Pees Visetti, Wells, Willi ar oothoeee. 
Regulations ook, of entry, prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained post tree from the under signed. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


i laa “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur Fottowine Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 
NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
por Cage and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment ich will be conducted on Temperance principles, 


BILLIARD 
} On the First Floor. 








ROOM is 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM ==.) 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES ot) 
oLaee at . On the Second Floor. 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


Town .., a ast ie Ee et $-| Juniors en years)—Town... £010 6 
Country... «. 010 epCounty 050 
Shorter terms of Subscri ito” are perraissible, ‘but on! Annual Subscribers will be 

Les meee such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 


uithe Tey otitate will be es the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies—From 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 te 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m, 
For Juniors—From 1 eo to 8:30 p.m 
The above pews may be extended to mee exigencies of those who wish to attend 
tee for which there will be spegial fees. 
. a Subseriptions ar and fees are to be paid a. advance, Annual Subscriptions date from 
st Ji 


For pe hy particulars apply at the Institute. 
Teve SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION in 
we 








OCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this year be held in London, during 
the week commencing MONDAY, the 2nd of June, 
am... Nason s Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full marks in this 
xam 
A limited number of the Society's Silver Medals will be awarded to those Candidates 
{anne a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify as having acquitted themselves 
in the Honours a of the Examination 


an ke on application. 
"al pa ae elescenn “e H, TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


ATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSION AL SICIANS. 


Established 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC—P CAL and THEORETICAL. 
“The characteristics of these examinations are oe absolutely well defined syllabus of 


the attendance of re by number Hat 
ion; candidates only known to the at est cf marks 








RURY LANE. oO aM National Theatre). 
Lessee and Manager. 


AUGUSTUS oo" 
CARL B& OPERA SEASON. 
For full particulars see daily papers. 


YETAL PALACE.— Madame SOPHIE MENTER will 

7 m/ y Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Schumann) and Fantasia on Hungarian 

el wag iy oye and Orchestra at the SATURDAY CONCERT, April 19th, at 3. 

Vocalists: Mr. Charles Manners, Conductor: Mr. AUGUST MANNS, Sea 8, numbered, 
2s. 6d.; unnumbered, Is. 








TOCK BXCHANGE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY and MALE 
VOICE CHOIR. 





PATRONS. 
His Grace the DUKE of FIFE, K.T. 
The Right ‘Hon. the et tS ee 
President —Mr. J, F 
Conductor—Mr. GEORGE, KITCHIN. 

The LAST SUBSCRIPTION es of the Series will be given at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL on TUESDAY, April 22nd, at 8 p.m. 

The Programme will include Syombos No. 5 (Schubert), Overtura di Ballo (Sullivan), 
Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg). Overtures to Euryanthe (Weber), and Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Nicolai), and Serenade x Violin and Orchestra by E. Ould 

Solo violin, Mr. A. Payne. Solo violoncello, Mons. F, Hollman. Vocalist: Miss 


ham ber! 
Schubert’s Nacht in Walde, with horn accompaniment, and part songs be the choir. 
A few stalls and baleony (reserved), 7s. «° , and balcony (unreserved), 2s. 6d., ca) be 
obtained from B. Tree, St. James's Hall, or the Hon. See., Arthur J. Ray, Stock Excha: age. 


possmae ROOMS — Entrance, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square (Late Madame Tussaud’s). Under the Patronage of H.R.H. Princess 
a of mayo the Marchioness of Salisbury, and others. Miss ANNA 

KNER the honour to announce her _ Aha EVENING CON- 
CRRT. on MONDAY: April 2st, 1890, at 8:30. 
Madame os D’ Alton, Mr. Harold Jarvis, Mr. 0’ deisshaton v- 5 Mr. Franklin Clive. 
Violin : Johannes Wolff. Piano: Signor Tito Mattei. Conductors: Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz fod Mr. Wilfred Bendall. One of Messrs. Erard’s Grand Pianos a, lent for the 
occasion. Tickets : Reserved Seats 10s. 6d., or three for = Guinea ; 5s. and 2s. 6d. . 
be had at the usual Agents, and Miss Auna Roeckner, 146, Kensington Park Road, 
— at 10:15. 


M* FREDERIC MOND’S PIANOFORTE " RECITAL, 





Anna Roeckuer, 


PRINCES’ HALL, Come AFTERNOON NEXT, April 21,at3. Programme: 
mata E flat major op. Bla (L. V. Beethoven) ; Variations on a theme of Paganini, op. 35 
(two pest § Coens ee ; Barcarolle, ‘octurne op. 27., No. |., and olonaise op. 
opin) ; ** Etudes honiques op. 13 (R. Schumann) ; “ Au lac de Wallenstadt Bs 
ag at} aan eaprice flat Tarantelle from Veuezia a Napoli Liszt). Tickets 7s. 6d., 
., and 1s., of the usual Agents, and at the Hall. N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





8S HILDA WILSON has the honour to announce a 

series of three VOCAL RECITALS, at STEINWAY HALL, on TUESDAY 

RNOONS, April 22 and May 20, at 3, and TUESDAY EVENING, May 6, 1890, at 

8. Assisted by her sister, Miss Agnes Wilson, and her brothers, Mr. W. ’ Stroud Wilson 
and Mr. H. e Wilson. Subscription : ed stalls for the three recitals, 18s. ; 

le tickets, 7s.6d. Unreserved seats: Area, 3s,; balcony, ls. Of the usual Agents, 

at the Hall. N. Yor ® Cork-street, W. 





R. JOHN ST. O. DYKES will give a PIANOFORTE 
_RBOISSL, at PRINCES’ Sab, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOOR 1 NEXT, 23rd 


a at 3, assisted by—Vo Vocalist, Mrs. Helen Trust; violin, Herr Willy Hess, Stalls, 

four for 256..; my, unreserved, 3s, ; admission, is. ; of Mr. J. St. 0. Dykes, 
182, Holland-roed 9 o-- sseaten, W the usual Agente; and at the Hall. N. Vert, 6, 
Cork-street, W 





WAY HALL, MONDAY, APRIL 28th, at 3 o'clock. Artistes: Miss Laura 

eenop, Mr. R Groome. Mi IR mong, Tivadar Nachez. Violoncello: Mr. W. 

aqui. Pianoforte: Miss Edith G Recitation : Miss Dell Thompson. Con- 

Seaae: Mr. Raphael Roche and Mr. Theo’ Ward. Tickets 7s., 3s., and 1s., at Chappell’s, 
Bond-street ; Steinway Hall; and of Miss Greenop, 35, Maude-grove, 8.W. 


Mona! EDITH GREENOP’S MORNING CONCERT STEIN- 
r 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal A of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices ot his his Pupils, Madame Al Tene Vallee: Mr, Iver M'‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 


. Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
, 27, Harley-street, W. 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


vas MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—“ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle. —“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—* No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


CASSON'’S 
PATENT 





ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. | 


SOSCSSSOSOSS SSS OOOO SSO OSOOSSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr, J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1,B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&e., &e. 


Mr, W. T. BEST, 

Rey, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


SHOSOSSSSSHSSSOSHSHSSHOSSSSOGOSHOOOHOOOOE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DaNBEI GCG 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


2OOSSOSOSOSOOSOCOD 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


©O000000000000000888 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 





MR. ARTHUR TAYLOR'S 
CONCERT, 
STEIN WAY HALL, Aprit 21, at 8. 





THE MISSES DELYES-YATES’ 
EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 24, at 8.30. 


MISS ETHEL AND MR. HAROLD BAUER’S 
EVENING, CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 28, at 8. 








MISS MAUD GUTTERES AND MR. MEWBURN-LEYIEN. 
MORNING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 29, at 3. 





MISS SYNGE’S 
AFTERNOON CONCERT, 


PRINCES’ HALL, May 1, at 3. 





MISS MARGARET WILD’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 5, at 3. 





MISS MERYYN KEATINGE’S 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
STEINWAY HALL, May 7, at 8.30. 








Per inch. 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after, advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
vermit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
*icture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under.., 4s. Cd. ...... On. OG. ccsscs 10s, Od, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
under..... PO LE 8. Os. Gd. sciies 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ....... 68. Od. ...... 18. 6. cesses — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readivg matter), 
asi Lika cia deccuntacraebeutebusasksdancdbane cas On, GE cnn ER oe _— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... 2s. 6d. ....... 08. 6d. cesses —_— 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under .,... 2s. Od. ...... SS eae —— 
Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangement with Manager. 


MISS BESSIE COX, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS, STEINWAY HALL, 
May 8, at 8. 





MISS BEATA FRANCIS AND MISS HELEN MEASON’S 
CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL BANQUETING ROOM, Monpay, May 12, at 3. 


MONS. PADEREWSKI. 
FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 9, 20, 29, and June 6. 








HERR BERNHARD STAYENHAGEN’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 16, at 3. 





MADAME TERESA CARRENO 
WILL GIVE TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 10, at 3. ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 22, at 3. 





MADAME FLORENCE CAMPBELL-PERUGINI AND 
MISS MARY HUTTON’S 


VOCAL RECITAL, at PRINCES’ HALL, on June 2, at 3.30 p.m. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 9 and 23, at 3. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





a0 £2. oe eee 


MR. DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


180, 
TgLEGRAPHIC ApprEess—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are yoacmes the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





* Delightful Tr Ath and graceful.’’—Scotsm 
Gere Ane NaAroL AINE. SAINT GEORGE'S New Solo 
yen with piano, Post free 2s. 
CHARLES 'WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London. 


ges sa en OF ORGANIST S. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, —. 
May 6 ... A Lecture will be given by Dr. C. W. Pear 
90 13... Mr. J. Percy Baker will read a Paper on “ “The Study of 
Musical Form.” 





June 3... A Lecture will be delivered by Mr. H. Somers Clarke. 
July 1 .., Lecture at 8 p.m. 
” 15... F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
»» 16... F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
” 17_... F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
- 18 ... Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m 
” 22... A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
” 23... A,C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
ae 24... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
» 2 ... Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 
” _ ae — General ——— at 8 p.m. 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W . H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





rer 6 


er. 


D of OR GA 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 





For Pros - a and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 
Re ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the 2lst April, Dr. E. J. Hopkins in the 


On MONDAY, May 12, at 8:15 p.m., Mr. A. iJ Greenish, Mus.B, (Cantab) will read a 
paper entitled ‘ "Hints on Teaching Harmony. 

The date of the Next Examination for F, Gia, O. is fixed for the 29th and 30th July. 

J.T, FIELD, Sub-Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, See. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——_o_—— 
*,* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 
*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to TuE Epiror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


tical aera 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Per AMDUM «.....00ssesess00s £015 0 DI acces cnasiie £017 0 
oo Half-year .....cseeees 0 7 6 be TOE ons caceacerecns 0 8 6 
99 UBTEEE crcscccvccrecceces OBE a GI oc ccckccecsesicvens 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 


Che Musical caorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


—————__~>— 


The last issue of the “English Mechanic,” in which have 
appeared the articles by Mr. Audsley on the new theory of sound, 
to which reference was made last week, contains some curious 
letters on the subject. Mr. J. I. Swander, of Fremont, O., writes 
a passionate apology for the new “ paradoxists ” who are responsible 
for the new theory, and compares them to St. Matthew, and Martin 
Luther, and Kepler, and Copernicus; nay, he goes further upon 
the path of bathos, claiming, with an almost incredible irreverence, 





JOHN BROADWOOD axpv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Masesty THE QUEEN, 
THE PRINCE aND PRINCESS OF ates, &e., &e., 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 





Christ as the “ Prince of paradoxists”! A second letter, bearing 
only the initials, “ J. H. W.,” professes to give an account of the per- 
sons whose names are most intimately connected with the suggested 
theory. It is very amusing reading, but of course we do not pre- 
tend to know how far the satire is founded on truth. Dr. Wilford 
Hall, it appears, edits a journal called the “ Microcosm,” and has 
invented a new system of medical treatment which he expects will 
revolutionise the world. We suppose it is practically identical with 
the much-desired secret of perpetual youth, which has hitherto 
been only discovered in fairy-tales. For the amusement and edifi- 
cation of those of our readers who are not musical critics—since no 
musical critic wishes for immortality—we quote two paragraphs, in 
which Dr. Wilford Hall sets forth the advantages of his discovery, 
adding only that for the modest sum of four dollars anyone may 
learn the secret :— 


That the discovery therein unfolded practically inaugurates and con- 
stitutes the true secret of continued rejuvenation up to the average lon- 
gevity of 100 years, and even to a much greater age as the new system shall 
become general, in order that heredity may add to the advantages of the 
discovery per se, the writer believes as firmly as he believes in any physical 
law whose operation he had seen demonstrated. It will, therefore, now 
become an intensely interesting question for modern research, as this new 
“ Elixir of Life” is made known to determine whether the writer has really, 
by a combination of fortuitous circumstances, stumbled upon the true secret 
process of longevity which the seers of Indian theosophy so positively claim 
to possess. The writer awaits this forthcoming investigation and 
decision with a modest confidence only surpassed by his positive conviction 
of the truth and value of his discovery. 

* * 

In the interesting chapters of reminiscences which he is contri- 
buting to the “ American Musician,” Mr. Max Maretzek recently 
told a curious story of the production at Drury Lane in 1847 of 
“Lucia,” under the direction of Berlioz. The prima donna was 
Madame Dorus-Gras, Mr. Sims Reeves being the tenor. All went 
well until the “ mad scene,” when an extraordinary thing occurred. 
To meet the requirements of the unusually large orchestra, the 
librarian had borrowed scores from all available quarters, and the 
versions of the scene in question differed according to the desires 
of the artists who had sung the réle with each orchestra. Some 
were written in F, others in E or E flat. Mr. Maretzek shall tell 
the rest of the story in his own words : 


“At the first orchestral rehearsal I, sitting on the stage near the 
prompter’s box, called out that Mme. Dorus would sing the andante and 
cabaletta in F, and the intervening allegro in D flat, the original 
keys, which was sufficient, as every professor in the orchestra was 
familiar with the opera, and it went off to perfection. On the 
evening of the first performance, however, Mdme. Dorus-Gras 
fatigued from rehearsals, oppressed by the heat, and suffering from the 
usual nervousness of a first appearance before a new audience, begged Mr. 
Berlioz to transpose (in the mad scene) the allegro after the andante and 
the following cabaletta one half note lower. Berlioz sent for Mr. Tol- 
begue, the first violin and leader, and inquired whether such a thing could 
be done and risked, to which Tolbegue answered, ‘We do this kind of 
thing nearly every night at Covent Garden or at Her Majesty’s!’ Where- 
upon he went down to notify the orchestra, but instead of naming the par- 
ticular key in which they should play, he only ordered to attack the allegro 
after the cadenza of “ Lucia,’ with the flute obligato, one-half note lower. 
They all did as requested, but naturally those who had their parts written 
in D flat played in C ; those who had theirs in C played in B, and others 
even in B flat. The effect can sooner be imagined than described. 
Berlioz could not explain in English what they should do, so Tolbegue 
rapped with his fiddle-bow on his music-stand, stopped the infernal chari- 
vari, and, after calling out the key in which to play, the orchestra resumed 
and the opera went on smoothly without further accidents. The enemies 
of Berlioz threw the blame on his shoulders, his friends pronounced it an 
intrigue against him, but he seemed quite indifferent about it, remarking, 
after all, with the exception of the sextet in the second finale, it made no 
difference in what key ‘ Lucia’ was played and sung.” 


—— 
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The current number of “ Scribner’s Magazine”’ contains an article 
by Mr. W. Apthorp on the music-dramas of Wagner, which, inas- 
much as its temperate tone and the suggestive nature of the points 
raised distinguish it honourably from the ordinary fanatical 
attacks upon the Bayreuth master, has seemed to us well worthy 
of partial reproduction in our pages. Certain of the most 
striking passages will therefore be found in another column, 
and will serve to show with what thoughtfulness and 
moderation Mr. Apthorp has approached his subject. Un- 
fortunately he has come to grief on the rock which has 
sent so many good ships to the bottom—the question of musical 
form. This is the more to be regretted in that he has apparently 
a far more accurate notion of what are the essentials of form than 
have Leen attained by most of the writers who have broken lances 
against the Bayreuth shield. This, for instance, is his definition : 
“What we call form in music is identical with organism or 


organic structure ’’—which is admirable as far as it goes. But, 
unfortunately, the superstructure hereon raised is unsafe. For he 


proceeds to show that Wagner’s dramas are amorphous because 
they are inorganic, 

* * : 

* 


The problems involved in a discussion of Wagner’s musical 
form are exceedingly difficult of solution, and nothing short of 
the closest and most scientitically accurate methods of reasoning 
will avail. As will be seen from our extracts, the cause of Mr. 
Apthorp’s fallacious conclusion is his narrow interpretation of the 
term “organic.” Nay, it is more than narrow, it is absolutely 
An “ Organic” body is one, the parts of which are de- 
pendent upon one another, and are, therefore, severally inccmplete ; 
but which by their mutual and combined activity fulfil a definite 
aim—that aim being the preservation of the whole of which they 
form part. It is obvious that the more nearly any of the parts 
approach completeness (are self contained) the less organic will be 
that whole of which they form part. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
long ago clearly shown that a highly organized body is a body the 
parts of which are highly integrated. 


incorrect. 


+ * 

Now comparing operas of the older type—say “Robert le 
Diable” or “ I] Trovatore”’—with any of Wagner’s later works— 
“Tristan” for example—what do we find? This: that whereas the 
former consist of a series of solos, duets, trios, &c., each complete 
in itself, and capable of being extracted without injury to its own 
form or to that of the whole from which it is taken, the various 
portions of a Wagnerian drama—at any rate of each scene— 
are so welded together that it is exceedingly difficult to 
make an extract the form of which shall in itself produce 
a satisfactory effect when heard apart from its context. To 
speak of the ordinary opera as organic and of Wagner’s as 
inorganic is therefore to use words in a sense the exact opposite of 
their real meaning. ‘ What we call form in music is identical with 
organism or organic structure.” Quite so; but organic structures 
ure of various sizes and, what is more important, of various degrees 
Mr. Apthorp, as it is easy to see from the para- 
graphs which follow the above sentence in his article, is thinking, 
not of an eperatic form which shall be organic, but of various 
smaller forms, themselves organically constructed, no doubt, but 
not so grouped as to form integral parts of a larger whole. Not 
finding these smaller forms in Wagner’s later dramas, Mr. Apthorp 
incautiously flew to the conclusion that Wagner’s works were form- 
lesa or, in other words, “ inerganic.” 


of complexity. 





A good many New York papers have been demonstrating that 
there are two sides, even to so apparently unarguable a question 
as the recent performance by the Seidl Society of ‘‘ Parsifal ”—a 
concert performance, be it remembered, with an interval for dinner. 
A long and interesting article in the “ Brooklyn Daily Eagle ” 
testifies to the fact that the performance was a great success in 
every way, speaking in enthusiastic but evidently well-considered 
terms of the effect produced by Herr Seidl, his singers, and band 
upon the immense audience. The cast included Lillie Lehmann, 
Emil Fischer, Kalisch, Reichmann, and Misses Traubmann and 
Hubn. And asa writer, replying to the charge of irreverence 
towards Wagner’s music, says not without cogency and wit: 
“Even if the magnifying of Wagner were the sole purpose it 
would be wise to influence people not yet wholly weaned from the 
old time music by social and other artful aids. There are still 
survivors of an evil generation seeking after a tune, and since no 
tune is to be giyen to them there is surely no harm in consoling 
them for the surprise and disappointment by pleasant surroundings 
which shall reconcile them to the situation and haply by and by 
bring them to a knowledge of the truth.” It isa fact worthy of 
more than passing note that the Seidl Society is composed wholly 
of women; which makes its success more wonderful. For the sake 
of American art, we trust that the ladies will never dissolve the 
society and buy chocolates with the funds—as did a Browning 


society of ladies nearer home. 
* * 
* 


A few days since we pointed out an instance of shameless 
literary theft by the “ American Musician ;” and a correspondent 
draws our attention to an example of musical plagiarism not less 
disgraceful. Mrs. Louisa Gray, whose name is familiar as a 
writer of songs and verses, wrote a ballad entitled “The Blind 
Girl’s Dream,” which was published by Messrs. Chappell, and one 
F. Branson proceeded to put his name upon the title page of an 
American edition, published by Oliver, Ditson and Co., which, as far 
as words and melody are concerned, is identical with Mrs. Gray’s song. 
The lady’s name is allowed to stand as having written the words, 
but the name of F. Branson is boldly given as the “arranger” of 
the music. The original symphony has been slightly altered, and 
the accompaniment modified in unimportant ways. Otherwise the 
songs are the same. Comment upon so scandalous an act of dis- 
honesty—which is, unfortunately, not rare—is quite needless. 
We shall only appeal to our readers to call attention to any 
similar cases with which they may become acquainted. Any 
attempt to move the thieves to shame is probably hopeless; but 
they shall at least be held up to public contempt. 


*  * 
* 


An interesting discovery has been made at Cologne, namely, that 
of a portrait of Beethoven’s father, by an artist named Benedict 
3eckenkamp, who is already known as haying painted that of the 
composer’s mother, a picture which will probably be seen in the 
exhibition in connection with the opening of Beethoven’s Birth- 
house. Until now there has been no known portrait of the com- 
poser’s father, and the picture is therefore a discovery of great 


interest. The “find” is said to be due to M. Walter Jagenberg, 


Venezuelan Consul at Cologne, but we are not at present informed 
where the picture was found. Beckenkamp was an artist of some 
repute in his day—there are portraits by him now in the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum at Cologne, and the fact that Beethoven’s 
parents were painted by an artist of such distinction suggests that 
they may perhaps have been at some time more important or more 
prosperous persons than has hitherto been supposed. The “ Guide 
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Musical” is our authority for the fact of the “discovery,” the 
value of which will no doubt be soon investigated with all due 


critical acumen. 
** 


From Manchester also the news of a curious discovery reaches 
us. Whilst turning over some old books in the shop of a Mr. 
Cornish Dr. Henry Watson came upon several manuscripts of 
works by Mozart, which bear every sign of being in the hand- 
writing of the composer. They include two concertos written by 
Mozart in his childhood, and several numbers from the opera 
“ Mitridate,” which was composed at Milan in 1770. The sug- 
gestion has been hazarded that the manuscripts were brcught over 
by a Miss Harford, who, it is known, was studying music in 
Florence and Milan in 1816; for, together with the Mozart pieces, 
there have been found several exercises in this lady’s handwriting, 
with the date and locality inscribed. 

+ 

It is easier to feel sympathy with than to predict success for the 
performance of the “ Antigone ” of Sophocles, which will be given 
on the 26th inst. at the Westminster Town Hall. An English 
version of the play will be used, Mendelssohn’s music will be 
given under the direction of Mr. Barnby, and Lady Maid- 
stone will play the heroine. The avowed object of the pro- 
moters is the revival of Greek tragedy in a form to be 
easily understanded of the people, and, we repeat, no one can 
fail to wish success to such a desire. The difficulties in the 
path seem, however, well nigh insurmountable. The necessity of 
using the English language is by no means the least of these, but 
a far greater is to be found in the altered conditions of the 
dramatic art. The student, steeped to the lips in classic lore, may 
perhaps be independent of such, and may be able to listen to the 
great tragedies of Greece with something of the same awe and 
reverence as were felt by those who heard them first; but how can 
a modern audience, to whom Sophocles is Greek indeed, suddenly 
carry itself from the frivolity and artificiality of to-day to the 
sincere glories of Athens? The masterpieces of plastic art alone 
survive in their true significance for the man who is not a classic 
student, since the external conditions of sculpture have changed 
less than those of literature or music ; and for usof to-day the divine 
majesty of Hera’s countenance is unchanged, and Victory may 
come down from the skies upon our hearts, and lay down her 
wings in symbol of her abiding presence. But all this notwith- 
standing, we heartily wish success to Lady Maidstone and her col- 
leagues. 


* * 
* 


A quotation from Pliny the younger has been going the round 
of the newspaper columns lately, and evoked not unamusing com- 
ments in some quarters. Speaking of the early Christians, he said : 
“ On certain days they will assemble before sunrise and sing anti- 
phonally. I have nothing to accuse them of, but I have 
no doubt they ought to be punished.” Hereupon a Chicago paper 
remarks: “ Pliny always showed sense enough to entitle him to a 
residence in Chicago, but never was the clearness of his intellect 
more shiningly set forth than in the above quotation.” Well, 
of course the point scarcely admits of adoubt. People who 
get up to sing before sunrise cannot complain if the neighbours 
say unkind things of them, or try to move them towards a healthier 
morality with brickbats. But it should not be forgotten that vice 
is not seldom its own reward. They were sufficiently punished, 
one would think; they had to get up early, 





The statistics which Mr. Krehbiel has compiled of the past 
season of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, are of a highly satisfactory nature, and well calculated to 
reassure those who feared that the music of Wagner had received 
but slight support in the American capital. From the figures it 
appears that out of sixty-seven performances during the seasou 
thirty-seven were of works by Wagner. We append for the interest 
of English readers who may wish to compare the New York with 
the English season, a list of the operas given, with the number of 
performances of each and the total attendances :— 


Total Total 








Attend- Times Attend- Times 

OPERAS, ance. given OPERAS. ance. given 
« Siegfried ” 5,979 2 | William Tell”. 5,063 
“« Don Giovanni ”’ io” ie Pala “ae 7,654 3 
‘* Meistersinger ” 8,369 3 | Die Walkiire” 7,066 3 
“ Tristan un Isolde” 13,526 | irs CL 2,401 1 
« Lohengrin ” 13,744 5 | Trompeter” 9,750 4 
“Rheingold” . . 7,324 3 |*IlTrovatore”. . 7,158 3 
‘‘ Barber of Bagdad . 12,401 65 |“ Un Ballo in Mas- 
“Tannhiuser”. . 18,044 5 chera ” oon 4. 4 
“ Flying Dutchman” 12,794 5 |“ La Juive” 4,008 2 
“ Gétterdimmerung” 12,722 5 —_ 
* Queen of Sheba” . 12,724 5 Totals . 169,537 67 

* * 
* 


We trust we shall not be misunderstood when we say that 
Emma Juch is one of the fastest women on the operatic stage. 
Witness the following story. The company which the distinguished 
singer has taken on an American tour closed an engagement at 
Salt Lake City on a Friday evening, and started immediately after 
the performance for Denver. The journey usually takes thirty 
hours, but the railway company had taken an oath before high 
heaven that the singers should be in Denver by seven on the 
Saturday evening, where they were announced to open. On the 
journey a delay of five hours occurred; and then there was hurry- 
ing indeed. At no point in the rest of the journey was the speed 
less than a mile a minute, one run of thirty-six miles being, 
indeed, accomplished in twenty-nine minutes. The audience wait- 
ing at the theatre was kept informed by telegrams as each station 
was passed, and when the train arrived—only two and a half hours 
late, there was joy in Denver city. 


* * 
* 


Miss Grace Mary Henshaw, the Liszt Scholar of the Royal 
Academy of Music, having completed a course of three years’ 
study to the satisfaction of the authorities (the late Walter Bache 
and Mr. Oscar Beringer having been her instructors in pianoforte 
playing) has been sent, by the direction of the Committee of Manage- 
ment and the Trustees of the Scholarship, to Berlin, for a further 
course of study under Professor Klindworth. The Liszt Scholar- 
ship, with which the Walter Bache Scholarship is incorporated, 
provides the scholar with three years’ free instruction at the Royal 
Academy of Music and such a sum for further prosecuting his or 
her studies abroad as the Trustees may have in hand from the 
accumulated interest of the invested fund. At present this 
amounts to about £70 for two years. 


* * 
* 


We hear rumours of a new Concert Society which has just been 
formed, and which promises—or rather whose promoters promise 
for it—great things. The title of this new venture is the 
Princes’ Concert Society, and they have been fortunate enough to 
secure a long lease of the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. The object of the Society 
is to give high-class concerts and réwnions, at which the best 
artists of the day will be heard, although at the same time oppors 
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tunities will be given for amateurs of ability to take part in the 
entertainments. An orchestra will also be formed under distin- 
guished direction, and the list of musical directors already include 
the names of Messrs. F. H. Cowen (chairman), Alfred J. Caldicott, 
Cotsford Dick, Wilhelm Ganz, Herbert Thorndike, and Clement 
Hoey. The Society will also develope and encourage concerts, &c., 
organised for the benefit of deserving charities. It is proposed to 
inaugurate the Society by holding a fancy dress ball early in 
June, 
*,* 

The list of candidates for the Gresham Lectureship closed on 
Monday night, Dr. Niecks alone having withdrawn his name. It 
is understood that the following is the complete list of the gentle- 
men who are anxious to fill the office: Mr. W. H. Cummings, Dr. 
“ Westminster” Bridge, Dr. C. J. Frost, Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. C. 
W. Pearce, Mr. Argent, Dr. C. G. Verrinder, Mr. C. Armbruster, 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. W. Mason, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Ferdinand 
Praeger, Mr. W. S. Rockstro, and Mr. E. H. Thorne. Of these 
we hear that Mr. Cummings is first favourite. 

** 

We have already remarked in these columns on the promising 
qualities displayed by Mr. Edward German—who wrote an over- 
ture and incidental music to “ Richard ITI.” when Mr. Mansfield 
was playing at the Globe. With pleasure, therefore, we learn that 
the young composer has just finished a symphony, which is now 
passing under the inspection of Mr. Manns; and we shall have 
still more pleasure should Mr. Manns, as is not impossible, bring 
the work to performance at the Crystal Palace. 

** 

Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Hymn, “ Comes, at times, a stillness as of 
even ”’—better known as “ Evening and Morning”—was sung by 
the choir of Canterbury Cathedral at the funeral there, on 
Tuesday, of the late Bishop of Dover. The composer, who was 
present, was at Rugby with the highly-esteemed prelate; and the 
author of the words, Rev. Gregory Smith, Vicar of Malvern, is also 
a Rugbeian contemporary, 

+ 

Mr. C. E. Stephen’s Symphony in G minor, which has long 
waited for a public hearing, will be performed in Birmingham, 
under the composer’s direction, at Mr. Stockley’s concert on the 
24th inst. In thus bringing an English work of merit to perform- 
ance Mr. Stockley has done a wise and generous thing, which is 
not without an implied reproach to London conductors, 


* * 
* 


Social Amenities.—The scene was a dinner party last week, 
where the guests included a distinguished composer and a musical 
critic. In a lull in the conversation, the composer’s voice was 
heard to say abruptly, “I’ve got an original idea.” And then a 
still, small voice said, ‘ Put it in your music, then—it’s wanted 
there.” And of such is the kingdom of art. 

*,% 

Messrs, Steinway and Sons are to be congratulated on the 
prosperity which has attended the great business which they direct 
from New York. During recent years their operations have 
become so cxtended that it has been found necessary to dedicate 
Steinway Hall, one of the finest concert rooms in New York, to 


purposes of business. 
* % 
> 


Mr. Arthur Taylor, a young baritone of considerable promise, 
announces that his first concert will take place in the Steinway 
Hall on Monday next at 8. 





We are glad to hear that Mr. 8. van Praag, whose daily concerts 
in the Pump Room at Bath have been one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the winter season, has been appointed conductor of the 
Bristol and Clifton Band for the ensuing summer season. 


* * 
* 


Everyone will join in congratulating Mr. Weist Hill on his 
reported convalescence. It is hceped that in a very short time he 
will be able to resume the duties, as President of the Guildhall 
School of Music, which his serious illness had interrupted. 


* * 
* 


The reappearance of Madame Sophie Menter should attract a 
larger audience than usual to Sydenham this (Saturday) afternoon, 
especially as she will be heard in works so contrasted as Schu- 
mann’s Concerto and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia. 


+ % 
* 
We are requested to state that the series of organ recitals now in 
progress at the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons are given under 
the sole direction of the Council of that building. 


* * 
* 


The first of three vocal recitals to be given by Miss Hilda Wilson, 
her sister, and two brothers, will take place at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon next. 


* * 
* 


At his recital on Monday afternoon in St. James’s Hall Mr. 
Lamond will play, amongst other things, Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, op. 31, and Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. 


* * 
* 


Miss Anna Roeckner’s concert at Portman Rooms on Monday 
evening is under the patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Fredericka 
of Hanover and other distinguished ladies. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 
smmmvenuailabiaiiigaas 
COLLECTED BY LA MARA. 


Translated from the “ Hamburger Signale,” by May Herserr. 
(Continued from page 248.) 
23. 
Pour Monsieur de Zmeskall. 
[7 Jan. 1814.] 
If, dear Z. you will copy these little calculations for yourself, you might 
always make use of them, which I think would be a very good plan.—The 
enclosed is from a letter from Scotland, which I received yesterday.* 


See that we meet one of these days. 
Your friend 
BEETHOVEN. 


[5 July 1815.] 
Would it not be possible to see you today, dear Z. and where?—I have 
wanted several times to come and see you, but in spite of the best inten- 
tions it has been impossible, as I know you are only at home at certain 
hours, and I don’t know which they are.—T only want to ask you some- 
thing, and shall expect to hear from you when I can do so. 
Your 


24. 


BEETHOVEN. 
25. 
[28 Oct. 1815. 
Dear Z. You must have thought me very rude yesterday not to have 
waited until you were dressed, but I had to be somewhere where I was 





* Beethoven had been in communication since 1809 with the publisher Thomson of 
Edinburgh, for whom he arranged 120 Irish, Welsh, and Scotch songs, which appeared in 
1814, 1816, and 1817, 
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expected, and when I was with you it was already a quarter of an hour 
later than the appointed time. Add at least another quarter of an hour 
to get there from you, so that they were waiting for me a full half-hour, 
and I had to act against my own inclination to stay with you any longer, 
so as not to he still later for my appointment. 
Yours 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 
26. 
[31 Oct. 1815] 
Dear Z. There is no possibility of my going to you to-day, as I am going 
out to dinner and cannot get away before 5 ocl. ;—so please order the tailor 
for 3 ocl. tomorrow, when, if it must be so, I shall appear in the Z——lian 
D——ian* hermitage. But if you should be prevented tomorrow let me know 
in time. If you don’t write or put me off I shall come. 
friend. 





In haste your 


BEETHOVEN. 


27. 
[31 Oct. 1815] 
I shall be with you my dear Z. by 10 ocl. tomorrow morning for certain ; 
I am only very sorry that you are subjected to all sorts of inconveniences 
on my account. 
In haste your 
BEETHOVEN. 
28. 
{21 Jan. 1816] 
Yes, include me, even though it were in the night. 
In haste 
BEETHOVEN.+ 
29. 
To Herr v. Zmeskall. 
[6 Jan. 1817] 
Let me know today, dear Z. when I can see you tomorrow, I should 
prefer the afternoon.—I hope for a favorable answer, 
to your friend 
BEETHOVEN. 
380. 
[4 Febr. 1817.] 
I shall be with you my dear tyrant punctually at twelve oclock. Thanks 
thanks, many thanks. 
Gratias agimus tibi Domine. 
Your 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 
31. 


To Herr v. Zmeskall 
[10 Febr. 1817.] 
Best Court Secretary 


first Lord 
of all the mines 
in Ofen and Burgundy ! 

It is impossible for me to get to you today, please order the manservant 
for tomorrow, and please let me know what time I am to come to you. 
Arrange anything that is necessary today. 

So I shall expect to hear before tomorrow what time I am to come to you. 

In haste y 
Yours 


L. v. BreerHoven. 
32. 


To Herr v. Zmeskall. 
[28th Feb. 1817.] 
Dear Z. 

The manservant received 27 fl. and a pair of trousers; I don’t think he 
can ask more, but I will come and see you tomorrow afternoon, and then 
we can talk the matter over. 

Tu haste yours 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 
33. 
To Herr v. Zmeskall. 
[22d Feb. 1817] 

Only let me know if the person in question has been there ; In case she 
has not been, I might go to the Police tomorrow, as just now I am engaged 
in very pressing work,t so can only send a few lines. In haste your 

BEETHOVEN. 





*i.e. Zmeskallian Domanoveczian. 

+ The other side of this note bears Beethoven’s own address, from which it would 
couens ae he wrote his answer on Zmeskall’s letter as soon as he received it, and then 
tore it off. 

t According to a letter published by Nobl, and dated the previous day, Beethoven con- 


34. 


To the Court Secretary 
N. von Zmeskall. 
Biirgerspital. 
[Aug. 1817.] 
Dear Zmeskall ! 


I very much want an accurate description of where you live, and must 
also know at what time you are to be found. Somebody has got to bring 
something to me, and for safety’s sake I should like to refer him to you; 
if you see and hear nothing of me, put it down to unusual circumstances : 
I shall soon either see you at your rooms, or you will see me in mine, 


Your 
friend 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 
385. 
[14th Sept. 1817.] 

I am better my dear Z. and I can come and see you tomorrow afternoon, 
—today I am on the point of looking for, and inspecting lodgings, so you 
would come in vain. 

Tomorrow I shall come to you myself, or you shall have news of me,— 
With thanks 

Your 
BEETHOVEN. 
N. B. Many thanks to Ribini.* 
36. 
For H. v. Zmeskall. 
[20th Jan. 1819] 

Dear Zmeskall, I beg of you most earnestly to lend me, only for today, 
the copy of the 2 Violoncello Sonatast engraved by Simrock; I have not 
had a sight of it as yet, as Simrock, for what reason I know not, has not 
sent me one. I shall come and see you soon. In haste your friend 

BErTHOVEN. 

The archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfrewnde in Vienna also con- 
tains several autograph letters of Beethoven’s, which hitherto have not 
been published. Though not of any intrinsic interest they may find a 
place here. The first five are addressed to Carl Czerny, the well- 
known pianist and composer, to whom in 1815, Beethoven entrusted 
the musical education of his nephew Carl, which was continued for 
several years. The first three notes were written at this time. The two 
last probably refer to some of Czerny’s Pfte arrangements of Beethoven’s 
works, possibly to the Pastoral Symphony which appeared in 1809. 


37. 


Dear Czerny. Carl is here, but does not feel well, so I would ask you to 
come to me to-day, as I must speak to you in any case about the lessons in 
the Institut.t 

Yours most sincerely 
Lupwia VAN BEETHOVEN. 
38. 


For to-day, my dear Czerny, please do not go to Carl, as something has 
happened to us, but he hopes to see you for certain the day after tomorrow, 
and so do I——I shall pay you a visit shortly. — 

Meanwhile your grateful friend 


BEETHOVEN, 
39. 
Let Carl leave as early as 8 o’clock, as my manservant must be back early. 
Yours 
L. v. Berruoven. 
40 


Here is all the parts and score. — The parts which have not been cor- 
rected must be looked through, foras they were copied quickly there are 
sure to be a lot of mistakes. 

In haste your friend 


BERTHOVEN. 
41, 
Herr von Czerni 


Have the goodness to send me back the score of the Pastoral Symphony 
today, or tomorrow at the latest, as I require it. — 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
(To be continued.) 





* Ina letter to Zmeskall published by Nohl poet Beethoven's, Oct 4th 1816) mention 
is -~— A the venerable natural philosopher Ribini. 

t Op. 102, 

t Beethoven evinced the most touching solicitude for his nephew whom he treated as a 





templated applying to the police in his troubles with his servants. 





son, but who only returned his affection by ingratitude. 
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WAGNER AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
-— ~~ —~ 
We call special attention to the following extracts from Mr. Apthorp’s 
article in the current number of “ Scribner’s Magazine.” 
the views here expressed will be found in another column. 
“The parallel between the musical doctrines of Wagnerianism and those 
of the Florentine music-reform of the seventeenth century has been drawn 
more than once, and notably by Wagnerians; but I hardly think that its 
instructiveness has been quite exhausted. Indeed, I find it strongly sug- 
gestive in several ways which Wagnerians have as yet been prone to ignore. 
“The musical formula, both of Wagner and of the Florentine music- 
reformers of the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was, to all intents and purposes, partly this: That the aim of 
music should be to heighten, color, and vivify the expression of the poetic 
and dramatic idea presented in the text. 


Comment upon 


That the Florentine reformers, 
on the one hand, and Wagner, on the other, should have arrived at this 
formula by diametrically opposite paths may seem a little strange at first 
sight, but it was not unnatural. The Florentines approached it, so to 
That there was a fierce war waged against 
the old strict counterpoint of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
the strenuous endeavour to establish a new musical style, is perfectly 
true. But the reformers’ championship of the one, aud their attacks 
upon the other, were, in every case, based upon what was in their eyes 
incontrovertible authority, not upon a free, spontaneous, instinctive pre- 
dilection or aversion. Indeed, one finds a certain circumspect spirit of 
We are told that we 
owe to the renaissance the first budding of personality and individualism 
in art, and this is, in the main, true. But you would sorely 
have astonished the great promoters of the renaissance had you told 
them that this growth of individualism would in time be recognised as one 
of the prime characteristics of the movement. 


speak, academically. 


premeditation pervading the whole renaissance. 


For it was quite sponta- 
neous, and not of their planting; it crept in unforeseen and unfeared, 
and was, in reality, in direct opposition to the very fundamental prin- 
ciple of the renaissance itself, which cared little for spontaneity or 
originality, but set out as a wilful, premeditated, #nd almost servile 
return to classic Greek and Roman models. The renaissance movement 
was consciously academic ; it based its principles and tenets upon the 
authority of the classics. The Florentine music-reform was intrinsically 
the renaissance of the art of music. 

“The Florentine reformers fought against counterpoint simply because 
counterpoint did not tally with the esthetic principles laid down by 
Plato and Aristotle ; and sought to establish their new expressive 
and dramatic musical style in strict conformity with the teachings of those 
Thus the whole reform movement in Florence at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, with the establishment of the so-called stile 
rappresentativo in which it resulted, was purely academic in character ; based 
wholly upon classical authority. It is, as I have said, a little curious that 
Richard Wagner, to whom all authority was as nothing, and who believed 
firmly that the artist’s instinct was an authority to itself, should, in the 
nineteenth century, have arrived at almost precisely the same conclusions 
concerning the art of music that the old Florentines did, and this, too, by a 
perfectly free, spontaneous, and untrammelled process of natural selection. 
It is one of the most striking confirmations of a philosophic theory in all 
history ; for what more brilliant confirmation could a philosophic theory of 
art ask for than to find itself mirrored in the unprompted instincts and 
actual practice of the originally creative artist ? 

“The pure stile rappresentativo, the musical style established by the Floren- 
tine reformers, and the one in which the first lyric dramas were written, 
The music in this style was amor- 
phous, without organic form,* but it was highly expressive. 


philosophers. 


was, however, excee dingly short-lived. 


But, amorphous as the music of the stile rappresentativo was, this very fact 
made it peculiarly ready for undergoing a process of evolution; and it 
might easily have been predicted that this evolution would proceed either 
in accordance with some hitherto undiscovered law, or with the laws in 
obedience to which already existing musical forms had been developed. 
The evolution did set in almost immediately, such is the inveterate ten- 
dency of art to spurn the amorphous condition and to become organic. 
Hardly a generation after Caccini and Peri, the first founders of the stile 
rappresentativo, and, with it, of the lyric drama, principles of organic 
growth, derived from the hitherto Gnngantion people’s song, the dance, 





* I may as owellow hese, for the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with musical 
termivology, that what we call form in music is virtually identical with organism, or 
organic structure, 





and, wonder of wonders! even from the old, despised counterpoint itself, 
began to show themselves at work in the amorphous mass, together and in 
harmony with another newly discovered principle, that of tonality. 

“ Under the sway of the new law of tonality, musical forms became not 
merely organic but essentially vertebrate ; music developed a spinal 
column. Amid this general evolution of musical forms, which went on 
with unexampled vigor during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Florentine stile rappresentativo was not wholly discarded. It still sur- 
vived in its original amorphous condition, and became what is now known 
as recitative. 

“ Now it is well worthy of note that, while some of the dramatic and 
emotional expressiveness, upon which the old Florentine stile rappresenta- 
tivo solely based its claim to respect, still survived, in greater or less 
vigor, in every musical form that was subsequently developed, the evolu- 
tion of musical forms which went forward during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries displayed almost as great activity in the field of lyric 
drama itself as in any other domain in the whole art of music. Indeed, 
one finds that, with the exception of the fugue, the sonata, and of those 
forms which belong properly to the dance, almost every form that is 
characteristic of modern music was first developed in the lyric drama before 
it was applied, with greater or less variation, to other styles of composition, 
while most of those other forms which owed their first development to 
instrumental composition made their way soon enough into the lyric drama, 
by which they were willingly adopted. Thus the lyric drama, which began 
with its music in the amorphous condition of pure emotional expression, 
soon became one of the principal fields for the evolution of purely musical 
forms.” 

Mr. Apthorp admits “ that the opera became ir time the field for much 
inveterately dramatic music,” but whilst acknowledging that “the evolu- 
tion of purely musical forms” and the loss of dramatic and emotional 
expressiveness “‘ went on pretty |much together,’ he does not think the 
former “can rightly be assumed to have been the cause” of the latter. 
The real cause was, he says, “the contemporaneous growth of technical 
virtuosity in singers.”’ He then sketches the progress of this disease, and 
points out that German and French opera, bowing less submissively to the 
thraldom of the virtuoso singer than the Italian, were in consequence 
“infinitely superior to it in respect to perfection of musical construction, 
and in their wealth of highly organised musical forms.” 

“But that Italian opera of the traditional stamp has long -been decadent, 
and is now moribund, is not so important to my present purpose as are the 
causes which have brought about this decadence. It has been claimed, 
and especially by Wagnerians, as I have already hinted, that this decadence 
has been owing chiefly, if not solely, to an ever-increasing and systematic 
unfaithfulness on the part of Italian composers to the original dramatic 
purpose of the lyric drama; and that this unfaithfulness has manifested 
itself in a servile compliance with the demands of virtuoso singers, on the 
one hand, and in an adherence to set and rigid musical forms, developed 
uccording to purely musical principles, on the other. Of the untoward in- 
fluence of the virtuoso singer I have already spoken ; it was undoubtedly 
one of the chief causes of the Italian decadence in opera; as for the 
adherence to set and rigid musical forms, I cannot think that this can 
rightly be assumed to have had much, or anything, to do with it. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that it was neither the rigidity nor the purely 
musical origin of the established forms in Italian opera that hurried on 
its decadence, but their ever-increasing intrinsic musical poverty. After 
the decline of the great Neapolitan operatic school Italy lived musically 
wholly upon herself. Germany and France were growing in music at a 
tremendous pace, but Italy remained stationary and fell inevitably behind 
the times. Here we have, together with the supremacy of the virtuoso, an 
all-sufficient cause for her musical decadence, which means virtually 
the decadence of Italian opera. It was induced by what may 
be called a long course of breeding-in, a process which sooner 
or later results in decrepitude and cretinism. There is 
no doubt whatever in my mind that the decadence of Italian 
opera has been purely and simply a musical decadence, not a dramatic one ; 
the thing has become moribund through its musical poverty—not through 
its deficiency in dramatic vigor, but through its continued and systematic 
stunting and impoverishing once stoutly constructed and highly organised 
musical forms. So far from the history of Italian opera showing a con- 


stant decline in the dramatically expressive element in its music, as 
Wagnerians would have us believe, I insist that it shows exactly the 
opposite. . . . The real weakness of the aria of Scarlatti, Handel, and 
others of their period, as an operatic form, lay not in its iack of dramatic or 
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expressive quality, but in its wholly wnscenic character; by its length, and 
the frequent repetitions of the text it necessitated, it obstructed the pro- 
gress of the dramatic action. But, from the time of Scarlatti and Handel 
down to Verdi, the history of Italian opera shows a progressive elimination 
of unscenic elements from the musical forms employed, as well as a pretty 
constant increase (except in the case of the aria di bravura) of intrinsic 
dramatic vigor and expressiveness in the music. 

“One of the most interesting points, to my mind, in the whole history of 
Italian opera is the short-livedness of the original Florentine stile rappre- 
sentativo, and the extreme readiness the opera showed to follow a path of 
development almost diametrically opposed to that indicated by the precepts 
of its founders. It is, indeed, highly significant that the opera so soon 
abandoned the formula with which it first set out. Of this formula I 
have as yet given only a part: That the aim of music should be to heighten, 
colour, and vivify the expression of the poetic and dramatic idea pre- 
sented in the text. But this positive part of the Florentine formula was 
really conditioned and limited by a quasi-negative clause, which may briefly 
be stated as follows:—That, in thus heightening the expression of the 
poetic and dramatic idea, music must forego all such principles of organic 
structure as are derived solely from its own nature. Now it was just this 
negative clause of its original formula that the opera so soon disobeyed, 
for, as I have said, the evolution of musical forms in accordance 
with purely and exclusively musical principles of organism set in very 
soon It has been claimed that the evolution of musical forms 
that went forward in the opera was a wholly artificial one, that it corre- 
sponded to no rational artistic need, and necessarily contravened the true 
fundamental principles of the lyric drama. I can see no valid reason for 
believing this to be true; indeed, I hold it to be utterly and totally false. 

It is quite idle to expect music, or anything else, to develop orga- 
nically except in obedience to the organic laws that lie in its own nature. 
If the old stile rappresentativo was to develop organically, it absolutely had 
to develop musically. 

“Now Wagner has been the first to attempt to re-establish both clauses of 
this formula, as a law governing music in the lyric drama, since the original 
promulgators of the doctrine passed away. Gluck came near doing so, but 
even he hesitated to subscribe to the second clause. Wagner still remains 
the only composer who has made a thorough-going and consistent attempt 
to bring the lyric drama back to a complete allegiance to its original 
principles; he alone has accepted the Florentine formula in its entirety, 
and made it the primary article of his musical creed. And Wagnerians 
have not hesitated to proclaim this formula as an all-important and 
integral factor of the greatness of his works. This seems to me to be im- 
puting too much power to a formula. The value of an artistic 
formula resides not so much in itself as in the living faith with which it 
inspires the artist. 

“It is, however, far truer to say that the prime value of this formula lay 
in the fact that it was the perfectly free expression of Wagner’s personal 
artistic instincts, so that, pinning his entire faith to it, he could work 
with it in absolute freedom, unharassed by the shadow of a doubt. So far 
the formula was, secondarily, but only secondarily, a factor in the great- 
ness of his works, but, primarily, it explains their besetting weakness. 
Holding fast by both of its clauses, Wagner, like the old Florentines before 
him, failed in one point: in giving the lyric drama an organic musical 
form. Indeed, it could not have been otherwise, for the formula forbids all 
essentially musical organism. It is not true that, in order to 
heighten, colour, and vivify the expression of the poetic and dramatic idea 
presented in the text, music must forego those principles of organic 
development which are derived solely from its own nature; it is not true 
that, in order to be dramatic, music must be inorganic, and take what 
semblance of form it can from the poetry alone. The second finale (statue 
scene) of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” proves this. The music in this thrice- 
wonderful scene is as stoutly organic in structure, its development is 
as strictly based upon purely musical principles, as any that was 
ever written, while it is as thoroughly and essentially dramatic 
and scenic as any that Wagner himself ever wrote. : 
This or that particular musical form may become extinct and 
make way for others in the general and unceasing struggle for existence, 
and only the fittest will survive; and what is fit to-day may be unfit to- 
morrow. But the great principle of musical form and organism of some 
sort is eternal; and, if we may trust the lesson of the past, the evolution 
of the future will still be one from simpler to more complex and more 
highly organized forms. Just as the lack of musical organism in the old 
Florentine stile rappresentativo was soon felt to be a weakness, and not a 























































source of strength, in the lyric drama, so will the similar lack of musical 
organism in the Wagnerian music-drama be found to be a weakness, and 
in time be cured by a new formal evolution of some sort. . . .. A 
certain German critie once said that whatever might be thought of 
Wagner, he was indisputably the gaté through which the future path of 
the lyric drama lay. Yes, but the lyric drama must pass through this gate ; 
stop at it it cannot.” 





THE ARTIST AND HIS CRITICS. 
a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I have read with much interest the article in your last week's issue 
entitled “ The Artist and his Critics.” There are many opinions expressed 
in it with which I fully agree. But the writer, evidently carried away by 
his impressions condemns critics en masse, and would have us believe them 
busy in “the unChristlike work of erecting a barrier betwixt the artist and 
his audience,” and in “ snatching the bread from the mouth of genius by 
delaying his success.”” But there are critics and critics. Yet if we cor- 
rectly understand the writer he looks with an evil eye on all. I should 
therefore like, not for the sake of these gentlemen, who can well take care 
of themselves, but for the sake of the public, to say a few words about the 
art of criticism as expounded by our writer. He considers the present office 
of the critic “ vain and ghoul-like,” for he tells us that what has been 
dictated by emotion cannot be measured by intellect. Logic, analysis, 
comparison, according to him, are useless tothe creative artist, and yet 
these are the very tools with which the critic works. It might be answered 
that purely intellectual criticism is, of course, one-sided, and that men of 
no soul, no feeling for the beautiful cannot properly appreciate works of 
art. A critic must have a heart as well asa head. Our author seems to 
think that a proper critic could by feeling discover the “ innate fitness, 
rightness, and truth” of a work of art, and that sympathetic study of new 
works would enable him to discover genius; whereas the exercise of his 
reason only leads him to misunderstand it, and consequently to oppose it. 
Now creative artists who possess genius are guided by emotion and 
intellect, and it is impossible for us, as it would be impossible for them, to 
say how or when they are influenced by the one and the other. So is it 
surely with genuine critics: they also feel as well as reason, yet are 
unable to explain how they form judgment unconsciously. I think the 
nature of the opposition undoubtedly manifested by even critics of note 
towards genius at all periods in the history of art proceeds, not as our 
writer suggests, from inability or want of sympathy, but from the want 
of agreement between the new manifestation and old-established rules 
and canons of art. Any departure from the old lines causes a natural 
shock. It is new to the critic as well as tothe public. The former is 
unwilling at once to give up the old influence and surrender himself to 
the new. What is not in accordance with past teaching he describes 
as bold, bizarre, or it may be extravagant. He may at times be dazzled 
by the genius displayed, as many opponents of Wagner have been in 
listening to his works, but he feels bound to be cautious. If the new does 
not square with the old he has good right to hesitate, for the old is firmly 
based on the practice of great masters. A critic ought to form his opinions 
slowly, and change them slowly. Sudden conversions are indeed suspicious. 
This attitude of the best critics has proved, I believe, a help rather than a 
hindrance to art. Criticism based purely on emotion would cause both 
critics and the public to be continually carried away by divers and strange 
teaching. It is of no use to complain of the critics and to represent them 
as persistently misunderstanding and abusing genius. Ofcourse there are 
some of whom this could be asserted: ignorance and prejudice have in 
certain cases proved unfortunate barriers. But in this discussion such 
need not be taken into account. Honest critics ought to be jealous for the 
great men of the past, even though they may appear ut times cold to new 
comers. The tardy recognition of Wagner is an honour paid to Beethoven, 
and one which will also be paid to the Bayreuth master when a new genius 
appears. 

I should like to add a few more words respecting another statement in 
this article. he writer, with all his fault-finding, evidently considers it 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a man to pass just 
criticism ona new work. T’o do that he tells us the man must possess genius 
equal to that of the artist. It is not easy to follow the writer’s train of 
thought here. Does he mean that the critical genius ought to be equal to 
the creative genius, or that the creative genius of the critic ought to be equal 
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to the creative genius of the artist? If the former, he is trying to compare 
things differing in kind. If the latter, I think facts are against him. Of 
course it is impossible to test his theory by comparing any particular critic 
and creator. But we may perhaps see how far it is likely to prove a 
correct one by seeing how distinguished creative artists have been able 
to understand and sympathise with the art-work of other distinguished 
artists. Wagner did not sympathise with Schumann, nor Berlioz 
with Wagner. It was surely the strong individuality of these men which 
prevented them from entering into the thoughts and feelings of their illus- 
trious contemporaries. Many sinYilar examples could be given to show that 
great creative artists are not necessarily great critics. Our writer, indeed, 
immediately after his boid statement, adds, ‘‘ And even then a thousand 
things might interfere to prevent his exercising his powers rightly; such 
as his own different mode of thought, carelessness, personal bias, &c.”’ 
Schumann and Berlioz, it is true, were both able composers and able 
critics, but they both found that criticism interfered with creation, and 
finally abandoned the former for the latter. A composer works by syn- 
thesis, a critic principally by analysis ; the process is different in each case, 
and demands, it would seem, a mind differently constituted, differently 
trained. Truly yours, 


Festina LENTE. 





CLAVICULAR v. ABDOMINAL BREATHING. 
——— 


BY JOSIAH RICHARDSON, 


A right system of breathing is of vital importance to the singer. ‘ Breathe 
as you like,’ “ breathe as you can,” and so on, is only the advice of those 
who either do not think or who think amiss. If how to breathe can be left 
to chance, why not how to produce tone also? Respiration for the voice 
user must not be a mere hazard. Good voice tone depends upon right 
expiration, which in turn depends upon right inspiration. How to breathe 
rightly, then, directly concerns all who are ambitious to produce good tone. 
But what constitutes good breathing? This question has yiven rise to 
much discussion. ‘Two methods of breathing are strongly advocated by 
rival schools of singing, namely, Clavicular and Abdominal. Each of 
these methods possesses certain advantages: as to which is the most 
desirable this can only be decided by analysing the working of each. 
Six main points present themselves for consideration : namely, the amount 
and speed of inspiration ; the force and control of expiration ; and the ease 
and elegance of the movements generally. With regard to speed : There 
seems no doubt but that the clavicular method of breathing favours rapid in- 
spiration. This is made evident both from physiologica] and general 
experience. Whenever in the ordinary vital function of breathing a rapid 
breath is required, as after unduly delayed inspiration, this method is in- 
variably resorted to—examples of this are seen in sighing and in some 
forms of coughing. It requires a distinct effort of will to avoid clavicular 
breathing when a sudden demand is made for breath. Thus, in taking a 
‘snatch breath,’ even those accustomed to abdominal respiration will 
often instinctively resort to this manner of breathing. It is true that, 
with special practice, considerable speed may be gained in abdominal 
breathing ; but this method does not well adapt itself to hasty movement. 

Further, in regard to the air force possible to expiration, clavicular 
breathing is decidedly superior. In abdominal breathing the force is 
mainly dependent upon bottom pressure ; while in clavicular breathing the 
pressure is two-fold—top and bottom ; the first being the re-action of the pre- 
viously elevated ribs; thesecond the contraction of the abdominal muscles, 
which upon inspiration force the diaphragm up into the thorax and retain it 
in that position during expiration. Thus the air in the lungs is between 
two forces, by which double pressure it may be ejected with violence. 

Further, the possible force of expiration is more quickly developed in 
clavicular than in abdominal breathing. In the former, the singer can, 
uimost from the first, produce a powerful expiration ; while in the latter this 
can only be done after some lengthy practice. Again, in clavicular 
breathing, the diaphragm not being drawn down in inspiration, the stomach 
is not displaced downwards as in the case of abdominal breathing. This in 
cases of dyspeptic difficulties possess some immediate advantage. With 
regard to the amount inspired (capacity) experiment seems to show that 
there is not much to choose between these two methods. What advantage 
there may be however, is on the side of abdominal breathing. This is proved 
by the reading of the spirometer. 

So far, then, the clavicular method of breathing appears to have the 





advantage. But this is only apparent. For side by side with the benefits 
mentioned there exist several drawbacks which act as a decided “ set 
off” to the points of vantage. Thus the very fact that a large degree of 
force can so readily be generated, may, and frequently does, present a 
serious obstacle to good tone production. For at the commencement of 
learning to sing, when as yet the laryngeal muscles are in a comparatively 
feeble condition, this force, unless adjusted to such weakness, is almost sure 
to induce distorted action ; so spoiling the tone. Such adjustment, how- 
ever, is seldom present, the control of the expiratory movements being 
difficult to secure. To explain: A large portion of the dress of both male 
and female singers hangs from the shoulders, and must of necessity be 
lifted during inspiration when the shoulders are raised. Expiration is thus, 
in part, dependent upon the product of this dead weight, plus that of the 
ribs and arms and the elastic pull of the lung substance. Now, in order to 
prevent this weight from forcibly ejecting the breath, its natural rapid sink- 
ing must be checked. But this is not an easy thing todo. For not only are 
the muscles which elevate and “fix” the upper ribs comparatively small, 
but they are required to be actively employed in both inspiration and 
expiration ; so getting no rest. Owing to this they soon tire, and can ill 
sustain the weight, the result being that the larynx is subjected to an 
abnormal pressure, and orderly working is disturbed. It is especially in 
the possible nicety of control that abdominal breathing excels. Expiration 
being mainly a direct muscular action, the degree of force can be adjusted 
so as to permit of the finest shades as well as the most decided examples of 


| force. The expiratory muscles, too, are not required to act during inspira- 


tion, they are therefore more “fit” for their work when called upon to do 
it. Further, clavicular breathing is faulty in that it is associated with 
unequal distribution of force during expiration. At ‘the commencement of 
expiration three forces, all of which are here at their greatest strength, 
combined to eject the breath, i.e., gravitation, the elastic force of the 
lungs, and direct muscular action. As the breath is given out these 
forces naturally grow proportionately weaker, inducing gradual loss of 
tone power. In abdominal breathing, owing to the extensive action pos- 
sible to the abdominal muscle, the loss sustained by the weakening of the 
gravitating and elastic causes can be readily compensated for by a pro- 
portionate increase in such muscular action, and uniform pressure thus 
preserved. It is true that this may also apply to clavicular breathing. 
But there are special difficulties to contend with, particularly in slow 
expiration, owing to the complication connected with resisting the too 
rapid deszent of the ribs. In clavicular breathing again, the muscular 
effort connected with expiration is felt less than for abdominal breathing : 
it is therefore more difficult to bring under the direct control of the will. 

With reference to the speed with which breath can be taken in clavi- 
cular breathing, this, again, is by no means an unmixed good—as will 
immediately appear. Natural respiration is made through the nose. 
During the ordinary slow process of taking breath for vital purposes this 
presents no difficulty ; but when the effort is made by the singer to inspire 
quickly, nasal breathing has frequently to be discarded, and. the breath 
taken through the mouth. For in rapid inspiration through the nose a 
comparatively loud noise is made by the swift passage of air through the 
nasal channels. The presence of such a discordant sound being objection- 
able, the singer is led to take breath through the mouth, and so to depart 
from the natural order of respiratory working. It may be objected that 
singing is an art, and that, therefore, natural movements caunot be taken 
as a strict pattern to work to. To this it is replied that, though for artistic 
purposes a departure from natural working may be needful with respect to 
degree, the method should always be the same. 

Coming now to the two general points, ease and elegance ; regarding the 
latter, it is simply impossible to imagine clavicular breathing as a grace- 
ful performance. ‘The stanchest supporter of this method will not claim 
that the spasmodic elevation of the shoulders is a very artistic display. It 
is true that this applies mainly to deep clavicular breathing, that in ordi- 
nary breath-taking this elevation is not so apparent; but deep breathing 
is a necessity fur singing, and must always be reckoned with. In this 
method of breathing, then, either there must be inelegant movement or 
loss of capacity : there seems no escape from this dilemma. This inelegant 
movement, too, is frequently decidedly opposed to the sense of what is being 
sung. In anemotional or passionate sentence it may probably heighten 
the effect if a certain effort be evident during its expression ; but in a quiet 
passage such a display would be distinctly hindering, the action of the 
body being opposed to the utterance of the lips. 

Lastly, in the clavicular method of breathing there occurs waste of 
energy, which waste is decidedly opposed to right and easy working. This 
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waste is seen in that there is upon inspiration a storing up of energy 
greater than is frequently required ; and as a consequence a strong effort 
has to be put forth in order to modify its action. In other words, there is 
the lifting of a weight which, to be adjustable in its descent, needs the 
expenditure of special energy acting in opposition to the previous elevating 
force. In direct contrast to this is abdominal breathing. Here the only 
weight to sustain is that usually associated with ordinary breathing. The 
force of expiration, too, is dependent not upon a reactionary pressure from 
a previous effort, but upon direct and perfectly adjustable muscular action. 
Much more might be said by way of contrasting these two methods. The 
points presented, however, are the most important, and will probably be 
found sufficient to guide readers in forming a judgment concerning the 
respective merits of abdominal and clavicular breathing. 





VIEUXTEMPS’ CONCERTO AND M. YSAYE. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I have read with much interest the letter from “One who loves 
Art”’ in your last issue. Although presumably intended as an answer 
to the remarks I addressed to you on the 5th inst., it is throughout a 
remarkable example of that most popular fallacy, the ignoratio elenchi, 
and I must therefore again trespass on your valuable space for the purpose 
of removing any dust which it may have thrown in the eyes of the unwary. 
_ Tasserted that the extraordinary powers of M. Ysaye had not been pro- 
perly appreciated by those who are supposed to be the directors of public 
opinion. Your correspondent, while admitting that these gentlemen have 
not been enthusiastic in their praise, says that none of them “ has sought 
to deny ”’ that he is a wonderfully great artist. This is indeed the principle 
cf nil admirari with a vengeance ! 

Now with regard to the concerto form in general, and Vieuxtemps’ work 
in particular. Your correspondent—enthusiastic lover of art though he 
asserts himself to be—labours under an entirely erroneous impression as to 
the particular form art has assumed in the concerto. . I will not endeavour 
to remove it in my own words, but will let three of our most eminent 
writers of the present day on musical subjects speak for me. Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music” commences his article “ Concerto” 
thus :—* The name is now given to an instrumental composition designed 
to show the skill of an executant, and which is almost invariably accom- 
panied by orchestra ;” and Messrs. Stainer and Barrett in their “ Dictionary 
of Musical Terms” say the concerto is “a composition for the display of 
the qualities of some especial instrument accompanied by others of a 
similar or dissimilar character.” 

Assuming these definitions to be correct, and that—as all connoisseurs will 
admit—Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto exemplifies their requirements in 
a pre-eminent degree, what right has your correspondent to contemptuously 
dismiss the work as unworthy of a hearing because it does not put him 
sufficiently “in touch with the emotional veracities of life ’”—whatever that 
grandiloquent phrase may mean? I say that, judged as aconcerto qua 
concerto, the work in question is one of the most perfect examples of its 


class in existence. 
Yours faithfully, 


A Srrvua@anine Viota Fuayer. 





THE GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP. 
ne arena 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I am informed that it has been stated in some journal or news- 
paper that I am wu candidate for the Gresham Professorship. I shall be 
obliged by your permitting me to contradict this. My name may have 
appeared in the matter through my having given testimonials to others, 
but I have not sought the office myself. 

Truly yours, 


Cuarces E, STerHens. 
37, Howley-place, W., April 15, 1890. 





The one and only form of music is melody; no music is conceivable with- 
out melody, and both are absolutely inseparable.—R. Wagner. 





Che GA orld. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
_——— 7 


The annual dinner of the College of Organists took place on Monday 
last at the Holborn Restaurant, when, as usual, there was a numerous 
attendance of musical celebrities. Dr. J. F. Bridge, who occupied the 
chair in the unavoidable absence of the president, Sir John Stainer, said, 
in proposing the toast of the Queen, that he was sure there was no body of 
men more loyal than organists ; in proof of which, if proof were needed, 
might be cited the fact that whenever they had an opportunity of per- 
forming the National Anthem they played it as loudly as their instru- 
ments would permit. After proposing the Royal Family, and re- 
ferring in eulogistic terms to the great stimulus given to musical art by 
the influence exerted by the Prince of Wales, Dr. Bridge proposed the 
toast of the evening, ‘The College of Organists,’’ which he said had now 
been twenty-six years in existence. As a proof of its steady dovelopment 
he mentioned that while in the first year only seven candidates presented 
themselves for the degree, last year three hundred and sixty came up for 
examination. The institution had not only attracted the professional 
organist but also many clergymen and men of scientific attain- 
ments, the most recent among the latter being Dr. Pole, of whose 
work on acoustics many present had a grateful remembrance. Ke- 
ferring to the question of the Toronto degrees, which for some 
time past had been brought into public prominence chiefly by the action of 
the College, Dr. Bridge wished it to be distinctly understood that the 
inquiry did not primarily emanate from the College, but that they had 
deemed it their duty in fairness to professional musicians to lend their 
assistance in placing the matter on a just basis. In reference to country 
members it was the wish of the Council that the College should become 
more of the character of a club ; any suggestions, therefore, from members 
to that end would be welcomed and receive every consideration. 
Among the other speakers were Mr. Charles E. Stephens, who 
proposed in happy terms the Royal College and Royal Academy 
of Music, and kindred institutions, who were helping forward the 
progress of music in England ; Dr. Little, who replied for the Royal 
Academy of Music ; and Mr. Hoyte, who returned thanks for the Royal 
College as one of its professors; Mr. James Higgs, who proposed the 
Patrons, President, and Vice-Presidents of the College, Dr. Turpin, Dr. 
Gaff, Mr. F. J. Read, Mr. Southgate, and Mr. Eyre. A pleasant episode 
in the evening was the presentation by the Council of the College to Dr. 
E. H. Turpin of a beautifully illuminated address of congratulation on his 
acquirement of the distinction of Doctor of Music, recently conferred on 
him by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In returning thanks Dr. Turpin 
said few events in his life had given him more pleasure or touched him 
more deeply than this spontaneous proof of esteem and regard. The 
address would always be held amongst his most cherished possessions. 


Organ 











Stainer’s “ The Crucifixion ” was sung at St. Columba’s (Church of Scot- 
land), Pont-street, S.W., on the evening of Tuesday in Holy Week. The 
choruses were given by the choir of the church (male voices), reinforced in 
the tenor department by members of Eccleston-square Congregational 
Church choir, whose organist, &c., Mr. H. A. Evans, was at the organ. The 
solos were successfully rendered by Messrs. Gregory, Hast, and Webster 
Norcross, and the whole work was given with spirit, accuracy, and devo- 
tional feeling under the careful direction of Mr. John Lowe, organist and 
choirmaster of the church. There was a fair attendance at this performance, 
which was preceded by Barnby’s setting of the “ Miserere ” (Psalm t1.) 

o% 

The Saturday organ recitals at the Town Hall, Birmingham, are being 
continued under the direction of Mr. Perkins, who has made arrangements 
with the principal organists in the country to continue these popular re- 
citals. On Saturday last Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne, organist of the Cathedral 
and to the Corporation of Manchester, gave an admirable exhibition of his 
skill, and proved himself to be a most brilliant player. The recital on 
Saturday next will be given by Dr. A. L. Peace, organist of Glasgow 
Cathedral. 
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“DICK VENABLES.” 
—_-—~>-- — 


Che 





Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 16TH Aprit, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fie.tpmovsr,— 


“Dick Venables” has this crowning merit, that it is not a dull 
play. It has several little ingenious points of plot, too, and some 
amusing quips in its dialogue; and a company of excellent actors 
and actresses do their best for the characters which Mr. Arthur 
Law has drawn. 

There is Mr. Willard, for example. I have often seen him in 
parts which gave him more chance. I have seen him, of course, in 
great parts, and this is in effect hardly more than a small one ; but 
I have seldom more strongly felt the value of his clear cut, incisive, 
workmanlike style. He does not, as we know well, lack the greater 
qualities; in “The Middleman” he showed vs his pathos, his 
imagination, his power; but, apart from these, how invaluable are 
the mere knowledge of, and command of, his art, which such an 
actor has. Mr. Willard kuows precisely what he means, and how 
to convey that meaning; he has an immense acquaintance with 
stage effect, as witness his wonderful first entrance as Dick Vena- 
bles ; and he is yet entirely free from the faults of the “ old actor,” 
or actor of what used to be called the “ Surrey school” —he does 
not, as he need not, write under each of his character sketches, 
“this isa villain,” or,“ this is a simple and noble personage.” 
Kxperience without staginess: high intelligence, with the physical 
means and the practice to carry out his ideas: these are what we find 
in all Mr. Willard’s acting. 

And he has round him an excellent company. I think you have 
seen his “leading lady,” Miss Olga Brandon, as Esther Eccles ; 
and you will know that, young as she is, Miss Brandon, like Mr. 
Willard, has the command over her means which marks the 
experienced comedian. Thus she is moderate, in gesture and 
emphasis ; she never overdoes her emotion; and at the same time 
the richness of her means enables her, with all simplicity, to pro- 
duce effects for which other actresses strain every nerve in vain. 
A beautiful and expressive face, a graceful figure, a most sympa- 
thetic voice: these are the rare gifts that Miss Brandon brings to 
her work. 

And, in this very play, how actors like Mr. Bishop and Mr. 
Garden show their value, and Mr. Arthur Elwood gives us exactly 
the right dignity, and looks and moves just as should the man the 
author has drawn. Mr. Garden has, I must own, but a thankless 
part—its fun is such sheer farce, and so out of place—yet at all 
events he makes it funny, and does with it neither too much nor 
too little; although I will own that in the first scene I thought 
his Dr. Paganstecher (Phebus, what a name!) a very French 
German. 

Mr. Bishop simply saved every scene in which he appeared. 
Excellently and naturally made up, as always, his acting, too, 
was so natural and sympathetic that one almost forgot the 
silliness, the painfulness, of this character of the kleptomaniac 
archdeacon. Mr. Bishop has to perfection the art of knowing 
what not to do. 

The other parts were played as carefully as if they were of 
interest in themselves or of value to the play; though they were 
not at all the first, and hardly at all the second. 
adequate ; the stagemanagement careful and good. 

And now, with regard to that recipe for potato-soup which I 


The scenery was 





promised to get for Mrs. Fieldmouse—I beg your pardon? Do I 
hear a voice of interrogation on the northwest wind, or is it the 
work of my.too vivid imagination? Am I to suppose that you 
want yet further criticism of “ Dick Venables?” Be warned, good 
Mr. Fieldmouse. Think what you lose, and what you gain. A 
man of your insight must guess already, and pretty exactly, my 
opinion of the play ; but you know nothing of the recipe for potato- 
soup, and it was an excellent one. However, have your own way. 

At a meeting of political economists I once heard one of the 
most brilliant of latterday humourists thus begin a speech :— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, a golden opportunity now offers itself for 
making a dull speech: of which I will not avail myself.” (And he 
did not.) 

Now, if Mr. Arthur Law, when he started to write “ Dick 
Venables” for the Shaftesbury Theatre, had set about his work in 
a businesslike fashion, there was a golden opportunity for the 
making of a very dull play indeed. With the materials he had got 
together—the escape of a convict and his hiding with his wife till 
he was caught—he might have made a sombre melodrama, with a 
powerful moment here and there, and oceans of dullness. There 
is romance in such a subject, but it needs gloom, a setting weird 
and thrilling, to bring out its effect. In this way, indeed, is treated 
the convict’s actual escape—in storm and thunder, with guns 
firing and whistles sounding, under a lurid sky, upon a lonely 
moor. 

But Mr. Law knew his business a great deal better than you or 
I could teach it to him. He knew, well enough, that his little pile 
of materials, properly used, would suffice for a couple of acts only ; 
and he had made it a rule of the game that his play should be in 
four acts. And, with that story beginning at eight and ending at 
eleven, he foresaw an hour and a half at the least of weariness un- 
endurable. 

That, mark you, was if he used bis materials properly ; there re- 
mained the obvious plan of using them improperly. 

He went for that plan with the scent of a beagle— 

For though his name’s Law, sure his method’s illegal. 
He took this ghastly subject of a convict escaping, and becoming a 
murderer en route, and of the good but idiotic wife whom this brute 
victimises ; and he more or less made a farcical comedy of it. The 
essence of wit is surprise; and Mr. Gilbert has made a large 
fortune by surprises less daring—and by a thorough knowledge of, 
and attention to, his business. 

But here I must own that Mr. Law fails. His daring has saved 
him from dullness, on the whole; the pretty invention of the 
Magpie-Archdeacon (with calves complete) and the German 
phrenologist, who “damns his bumps” (never, never believe, my 
gool old friend, that damns have had their day, nor bumps, nor 
anything else, be it old as Adam or dead as Anne, with the con- 
scientious Playwright in search of a Joke)—these quaint and 
merry fancies, together with comic escapes from the gallows on the 
part of the hero, saved many a yawn, and checked the issuing 
snore. But the play had not well begun—and certainly had not 
begun well—when the old dramaturgic hand could detect unwork- 
manlike work: want of skill, or want of care, in the presentation 
of the story, whatever it was to be. The old, old comic people 
picnicing about—dragged in, not introduced; making mild jokes, 
before they had given any reason for existing ; offering long expla- 
tions, before we took the faintest interest in, before we had even 
seen, the people explained about. 

There was one rule of playwriting which even the ingenious 
Scribe failed, I think, entirely to grasp; and this was simply that 
everything should be made interesting—yes, explanations and all. 
The older school of playwrights held, I take it, that the audience 
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must be good boys, and sit still and pay attention for an act or so, 
that they might be interested later on ; but the modern Briton is 
hardly so patient as this, and wants to have even the stories that 
begin ‘“’tis thirty years ago”’ made picturesque—or left out. 

So there is a lack of deftness about the building of Mr. Law’s 
new play ; and, I must own, absurdity enough in the escapes of his 
Dick Venables. Yet, when he had the chance, he did not make me 
yawn; so this time, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, let us say no more 
about it. 

Your still compassionate, 
Mus 1n UrRsg. 





MRS. LANGTRY. 
—-_<>__—_ 


The name of Mrs, Langtry was already universaliy known before she 
went on to the stage; there had probably been no Béauty so famous since 
the days of “‘ the Miss Gunnings”—nor since the year when three portraits 
of her were to be seen in one Academy has her fame been in any danger 
of eclipse. The finest of those three portraits, Millais’ Jersey Lily, gave 
her the sobriquet by which she has ever since been known. 

A fuller theatre has seldom been seen than the Haymarket on that 
wintry afternoon some ten years ago when the “ first appearance on any 
stage ” of Mrs. Langtry was announced in the part—ambitious enough for 
a débutante—of Kate Hardcastle. It was allowed by everyone that the 
beginner, in addition to her rare personal gifts, showed grace and intelli- 
gence; and during the next season she was one of the regular attractions 
at the Haymarket—this was under the rule of the Bancrofts—in the plea- 
sant part of Blanche Shendryn in “Ours.” <A few performances of “ As 
you Like It’ and ‘She Stoops to Conquer” at the Imperial Theatre fol- 
lowed, and then for some time London knew her not. Of the immense suc- 
cess of “The Lily’s’’ American tcurs there is no need to speak, nor of the 
way in which she “ swept the board ”’ in the English provinces in the spring 
of 1882. Her principal London engagement before the present one at 
the St. James’s was that during which she played at the Prince of Wales’s 
Lady Teazle, the heroine of Coghlan’s ‘ Enemies,” and Lady Ormonde in 
“« Peril ’—her finest performance—until a month ago she startled us with 
a Rosalind which showed that the beautiful woman who left us ten years 
ago an amateur hadreturned a charming and accomplished actress. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
———_——— 


If it were possible to give an additional interest to Mr. Irving’s per- 
formance of the “Polish Jew,’ that interest would be given by M. 
Coquelin’s appearance in the part a year or soago. The contrast is a 
singular and complete one, though in fairness to the French actor we must 
remember that it extends, in all its completeness, to the mounting of the 
plays—the magnificent scenery of the Lyceum is a world away from the 
appointments of the scratch performance at the Royalty. 

For the acting, as a whole, as much can by no means be said ; but if the 
second-rate Parisian actors who supported their “ star ”’ played (at the very 
least) as well as our famous Lyceum company, it must be remembered that 
they were speaking the original dialogue of two famous French writers, 
while our English actors are fettered by a miserably bald translation of 
this homely masterpiece. The pleasant “character-parts’’ of the “Juif 
Polonais” become nonentities in “The Bells; the play in English is 
merely a “ one-part piece,’ and the whole labour of making it interesting 
devolves upon the one actor. 

But here, in our judgment, all comparison between Mr. Irving and the 
great Frenchman becomes impossible. We never, till we saw M. Coquelin 
in the first two acts of the “Polish Jew,” realised that he had such 
geniality, such sympathetic bonhomie he made so perfect an old country 
innkeeper, such a dear, jovial old fellow, simple with all his shrewdness. 
But—oh, what a but was there! Where was Mathias? Or rather, what 
had Mathias done: what was this crime that he was bent upon 
concealing ? 

Obviously, to our thinking, an audience which knew no French would 
have put down this plump easygoing little man as Mr. Pickwick, anxious 
that no one should find out the early indiscretion which led to his confine- 





ment in the village pound. During the first two acts no hint of any 
deeper emotion was given; and in the third the most magnificent of living 
comedians became merely a fifth-rate melodramatic actor, and showed from 
end to end of his great scene not one glimmering of imagination, no touch 
even of picturesqueness. 

That Mr. Irving is picturesque, and as Mathias more picturesque than 
ever, even his detractors admit readily enough; but “The Bells” would 
not have won its fame had it depended on outward picturesqueness alone. 
We may concede that here and there a point is made too much of: that 
the burgomaster, with his iron nerve, would not start quite so violently at 
a casual mention of his victim. But there, surely, our fault-finding must 
stop; throughout the play, but mainly, of course, in the wonderful dream- 
scene, the higher quality of imagination is felt as in hardly any other 
performance that our generation has known. Sitting in one’s study years 
afterwards one can see clearly the scene, not shown upon the stage, that 
Mr. Irving’s tones and gestures once called up—one can feel the bleak 
winter-wind across the snow, can see the sledge as it turns the corner and 
comes full towards the crouching assassin , 

And that is our criticism of Mr. Irving’s Mathias. 





GAIETY THEATRE. 
> 


Any little boys and girls who were present at the production of Mr. Oscar 
Beringer’s “ Prince and Pauper” at the Gaiety on Saturday afternoon 
must have had their little minds sorely puzzled—was it history or “ Fairy 
Tale”? They all know something about Henry VIII. and Lady Jane Grey, 
and the little King Edward VI. is associated with a Latin Grammar and 
the Blue Coat School ; but did he ever change places with a ragged street 
boy ? and was the little street boy nearly being crowned King of England ? 
And then there was another puzzle, how was it that the little king and Tom 
Canty were sometimes Miss Vera Beringer and sometimes Master Field- 
Fisher—who is not at all like her, and is yet supposed to be the same 
person? ‘This was evidently the great difficulty in adopting Mark ‘T'wain’s 
charming story ; it was impossible to avoid a “ double’’ without omitting 
the best scenes in the play, and it has hardly ever been possible to find two 
persons so much alike when seen together on the stage as to make it prob- 
able they would be mistaken for each other. Miss Vera Beringer plays 
charmingly both as the little Prince and as Tom Canty, and fully main- 
tains the reputation she made for herself in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The 
situations are far more dramatic, and stronger acting is required ; 
but the play never once flagged, and was throughout graceful and natural, 
Every line was spoken clearly and with the proper effect. Although the 
principal interest naturally centred in the child, the other parts were well 
filled. Mr. W. H. Vernon as King Henry VIII. scored a decided success ; 
nor could anything more admirable than his portrait of the gouty monarch 
in his last days be well imagined. Mr. J. H. Macklin was well suited in 
the hearty good-natured Miles Hendon, and we should like to have seen 
more of him. Mr. J. G. Talor was sufficiently repulsive as the drunken 
John Canty, and the other parts were satisfactorily filled by Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, Ernest Hendrie, and John Beauchamp. The small parts of Lady 
Jane Grey and Mrs. Canty were well played by Miss Ethel Matthews and 
Miss Annie Irish. The piece was well mounted. A series of matinées on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays is to be given; should they prove successful 
we fear that an epidemic of juvenile drama is likely to set in. Cc. M. 








AMATEURS AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE, 
a 


It is not often that professionals and amateurs can act together without 
a very wide gap being discernible between the two classes. Such was not 
the case, however, on the occasion of the annual entertainment of the St. 
Swithin’s Dramatic Club, given three evenings this week at the Royalty 
Theatre. From the star actress down to the dog it would be impossible to 
pick out those who were unaccustomed to the boards. The play was 
happily chosen, for Sydney Grundy’s clever “ Glass of Fashion” gives ex- 
cellent opportunities to alland undue prominence to none. Mr. Silverthorne 
was unfortunately prevented appearing by illness, but his part was excellently 
rendered by Mr. Ernest Hendry. In his hands John Macadam was decidedly 
amusing, and his appetite for bargains and high society natural without 
exaggeration, The Prince Borowski of Mr. Loehlein earned the compliment 
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of frequent hisses. Mr. Lee was easy as Colonel Trevannion, and Mr. Prior 
Jenkyn used his note-book with good effect. The Hon. Tom Stanhope did 
the little that he is given to do in a painstaking manner. Miss Lingard 
assumed her original character with her former grace. Her distinct utter- 
ance is very pleasant to listen to. Miss Wolseley made a charming Peg, and 
Miss Florence Haydon was most amusing as the vain and flippant Lady 
Coombe. The servants brought in cards and announced visitors as ser- 
The play was listened to with pleasure by a numerous 
R. H. 


vants should do. 


and fashionable audience. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
> 
XXXI.—Ecneaaray. “ Ex Gran GAtroro.” 
A young poet is sitting in his study waiting for inspiration which does 
His ideas are too vast ; he cannot pin them to the little sheet 
of paper which lies empty before hiin. 


not come. 


The friend in whose house he lives, Don Julian, looks in, on his way up- 
stairs, after the opera. Ernesto tells him of his difficulty: the principal 
character, the one which fills the place of the villain in the play he wants 


to write, is too gigantic—no stage would hold him, for he is all the world. . 


His work is done, not by great deeds of intentional villainy, but by un- 
considered whispers, accidental remarks, careless hints; and when Don 
Julian points out that the dramatist can embody this vast mischiefmaker 
The meaning of it 
That is to be his whole play: no explosions, no catas- 
trophes—only these little doings of all the world. 

Teodora, Julian’s wife, comes in. They have been together to the opera, 
where all the world has noticed Ernesto’s absence. After a few laughing 
words they go to bed. 


in one or two typical characters, Ernesto says, ‘ No. 


would be gone.” 


Ernesto, left alone, suddenly conceives an idea for his play. He sees 
his characters come in, talk, go about their business; then he thinks of a 
name for it, and sits down to write furiously. 

This name is “ El Gran Galeoto,” the name of the story which Francesca 
and Paola were reading—until, in the poet’s famous words, “ they read no 
more.’ Soends the prologue, which is written in colloquial prose. The 
play which follows (written in verse) is such a play as Ernesto designed ; 
and is indeed the story of himself, and Julian, and 'Teodora. 

He is a middle- 
aged merchant, rich and happy in his marriage with Teodora, who is some- 
what younger. She is on the balcony, gazing at the sunset ; and the play 
begins with a rhapsody in the fluent beautiful Spanish verse which runs so 
freely from our author's pen. It is so easily understood, and there is such a 
charm in its simple flow that we must quote the opening lines: 

Hermosa puesta de sol! 


The scene of the first act is Don Julian’s drawing-room. 


qué nubes, qué sol, qué cielo! 
Si en los espacios azules 

esta el porvenir impreso, 
como dicen los poetas 

y nuestros padres creyeron ; 
si en la esfera de zafir 
escriben astros de fuego, 

de los humanos destinos 

el misterioso secreto, 

y es esta espléndida tarde, 
pigina y cifra del nuestro, 
qué venturas nos aguardan ! 
qué porvenir tan risueno, 
cuanta vida en nuestra vida, 
cuanta luz en nuestro cielo! 

The position of the characters is soon made plain. Julian, who owed 
much to Ernesto’s father, has taken the young man—now poor—to live 
with him, as a younger brother or a son. All three would be perfectly 
happy, did not Ernesto’s independent spirit chafe under his obligations to 
Julian; but he has only to speak, and Julian promises to find him an 
honourable and independent position. 

Then come the mischiefmakers, Don Severo, Julian’s brother, with his 
wife and son, Mercedes and Pepito, a stern, suspicious man, a scandal- 
loving woman, and a frivolous chattering lad. 

Mercedes warns 'l'eodora that people will talk about this young man who 
is constantly seen with her: and Severo bids the husband keep an eye on 
Ernesto. Both indignantly repel the counsel; but the husband, though 





he openly confides his wife to Ernesto, cannot but feel that the first-hint 
has already made a difference between them. 

In the next act we are in the poor lodging that Ernesto has taken, that 
he may be independent. Julian comes, with his brother, distracted between 
the desire to beg Ernesto to return and the fear that he may really he 
becoming jealous—the thought that he is jealous. Then Pepito entets, 
and incautiously tells the news that Ernesto is going to fight a duel with 
a Viscount who has spoken lightly of Teodora. Julian furiously resolves to 
fight the man himself. 

Pepito, left alone, notices that the portrait of Teodora which used to form 
a pendant to her husband’s in a photograph-stand has disappeared. “ Does 
Ernesto want to avoid temptation ?’’ he asks; and is picking up some 
scribbled verses when the poet appears. 

Ernesto, half distracted, half believing what all the world says—that he 
loves Teodora—tells Pepito that the duel is to take place in that house, in 
a large empty room. A lady is announced, and Pepito goes. 

It is Teodora. In the scenes which follow the author’s theory is very 
subtly worked out: that scandal tends to make itself come true—that the 
man and woman first fear that they may, as is whispered, love each other: 
or each fears that the other may: and, at length, each believes in the 
other's love, and is drawn into a kind of love himself. 

They hear voices. She hides—and Julian enters, wounded in the duel. 
Teodora is discovered, hiding in Ernesto’s room; and her husband falls 
senseless to the ground. 

In the last act illness and trouble have made Julian really mad. It isa 
sad act, and there is no need to go through it scene by scene. In the end, 
Julian dies, certain of his own dishonour ; and Ernesto, standing over the 
unconscious body of Teodora, tells the mischief-makers that they have 
done their work. They had accused him of a guilty passion for his friend’s 
w'fe ; it was a lie, then, but now it is truae—and they have left no place in 
the world for this woman but his arms. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
a 

Something ought really to be done about these French dramatists. There 
was a time when, by merely altering the chief motive of a French play, 
you could make it do quite nicely for the English stage ; and, more recently, 
there was even a time when the French dramatist seriously turned his 
thoughts to writing for the British market, and was not only quite dull but 
very nearly proper. ‘Then there was some chance for the original English 
dramatist : whose favourite method of showing his originality was, as is 
well known, the conversion of some Gallic masterpiece. “It isn’t a bit 
like the French play,” he would tell you, speaking proudly (and quite 
truthfully) of his offspring. ‘I only just got the idea from Sarmas” (or 
Dudou, as the case may be). Indeed, there is little doubt that the English 
dramatist could have written very capital plays by himself if he had only 
had ideas. 

** 

But they have changed indeed across the channel of late, and are much 
more French than they ever were in their lives before. Our stage is 
prudish, there is little doubt of it; but a good deal of prudery is better 
than even a very little of the Gallic salt of the moment. Views may differ 
as to the naughtinesses of Ibsen, but hardly as to the manners and customs 
of the famous Palais Royal or the transpontine Cluny as they are. Portions 
of a late Parisian triumph should have found place in no kind of printed 
work but a pharmacopoia ; and during the last year or so the authors have 
once or twice succeeded in shocking even their own audience. 

+* 

We do not wish to hold up the last two productions of the muse of the 
boulevards as by any means among the worst of their class. One, indeed, 
has a subject very nearly unobjectionable, if unobjectionably treated-— 
which it isn’t. The other (naturally the more successful) reproduces, in 
a highly accentuated form, the situation which gave its piquancy to the 
famous “Jonathan.” This farce is by one of the most promising of the 
successors of the great Labiche—M. Léon Gandillot. His farce is 
called, by way of suggesting the Rape of the Sabines, “ L’En- 
lévement de Sabine”; and the great point of the play is 
that this carrying-off of Sabina (undertaken at her own request) is 
conducted with the most entire and honourable propriety—and that this is 
the one feature in the ceremony to which its victim objects. The Cluny 
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seems likely to make merry over this incident for some months to come, 
but to an English reader the quaintest remark is that of the critic, who, 
after detailing the plot, says quietly “It will be seen that there is nothing 
new in this story.” 

** 

The other play, “ Les Grandes Maneeuvres,’”’ at the Vaudeville would, as 
has been said, have been almost adaptable for our virtuous stage had it not 
been into two acts only—an objection more fatal even than any on the 
score of morality, for have we not Mr. Horner, who is bold to the point of 
“ Bungalows?” But there is no demand for two-act plays, so this latest 
work of MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Albert de Saint-Albin may live 
Fren +h and unexpurgated. It is, to put it briefly, another version of the 
old, cli story of mistress and servant changing pluces, told in the “ Jeu de 
Vamour et du Hasard,” which some English playgoers may remember as 
the late Andrew Halliday’s “ Checkmate.” 

* * 

Mrs. Bancroft’s first play, prettily named “ A Riverside Story,” is to be 
produesd at the Garrick Theatre on the afternoon of May 22nd; and who 
will not be there to see? Especially as the cast is to be singularly strong : 
with Mr. Leonard Boyne, who rarely condescends to the matinée; Miss 
Olga Brandon, the actress now most rapidly coming to the front among 
our “leading ladies ;’’ Mr. Giddens and Mr. Sydney Brough, Miss Rose 
Leclercq, and the newly-married Miss Annie Hughes. And all under the 
direction of that indefatigable Mr. Bourchier. 

* * 
* 

“The newly-married Miss Annie Hughes.”” What sorrow, what desola- 
tion, will not this little phrase spread among the junior stalls, dress circle, 
pit, and gallery! What envy, what felonious attempts (it is to be feared) 
upon the very existence of Mr. Devereux, the happy man! This consola- 
tion alone remains—and to the more sober among us it is a great one—that 
it is plain that Mr. Devereux’s gain is not to be the stage’s loss. On this 
understanding we wish most cordially all happiness to bride and bride- 
groom. 

** 

We hear rumours that Mr. Mark Ambieul’s play, which is to be produced 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre in May for a series of matinées, will give 
Miss Farren plenty of opportunity for some very funny acting, for she is 
to play the part of a burlesque actress, concerning which she knows some- 
thing. Mr. Fred Leslie, Miss Vane, and Miss Chester are also in the cast, 
beside Miss Alexes Leighton, who has been too long absent from the 
London stage. We hope she has “ come to stay.” 

* * 
* 

Concerning the revival of “She Stoops to Conquer” at the Vaudeville, 
we have our opinions. The world—the Musical World—will have to wait 
for them, however, till next week, when this undoubtedly clever work by a 
talented author will have been heard at the Criterion also. 

*% 
* 

“ Othello ” will be produced at the Globe on Thursday and Friday next, 
April 24th and 25th, with Mr. Benson as Othello, Mr. Charles Cartwright 
as Iago, and Mrs. Benson as Desdemona. The season will close on Satur- 
day, April 26th. 

** 

A series of Wednesday matinées at the Criterion Theatre commenced this 
week with the “Two Roses,” with an exceedingly strong cast headed by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham as Jack Wyatt. Mr. Wyndham will also, during 
this series, revive the famous old comediettas “ Delicate Ground” and 
“Trying it On,” in both of which he will himself appear. 

*% 
* 

The “ Bungalow,” translated from the French, has been retranslated 
into German ; and Berlin is going mad over it—according to the advertise- 
ments. 

*,* 

The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Globe Theatre reached its 
100th performance on ‘Tuesday last. Notwithstanding its prolonged run 
the comedy is played as brightly and crisply as if only lately produced, and 
the artists who take part in it show no signs of weariness or ennui, The 
music goes smoothly and effectively, the orchestra is thoroughly well in 
hand and capable, although rather weak in strings. Miss M. Townsend and 
Miss Michelmore obtained a well-deserved encore for their duet, “I know 
a bank ;” and Miss ‘l'ownsend should be praised for her artistic singing of 
“ Over hill, over dale.” Amongst the choral music, the rendering of “ Ye 
Spotted Snakes” calls for special note. 





The pretty little comedy, “ April Showers,” produced at a matinée last 
year, has heen and is being reproduced at several others this season ; and, 
as it would seem, with a good deal of success. This is not unnatural, as 
the two heroines are played by the charming Miss Maud Millett and the 
piquant Miss Hughes, and Messrs. Nutcombe Gould, Reeves Smith, and 
Walter Everard are among the cast. 

* * 
* 

Robert Buchanan’s adaptation of Sardou’s celebrated play, “ Theodora,” 
will be produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday, May Sth. A power- 
ful company has been engaged, including, among others, Messrs. W. H. 
Vernon, Leonard Boyne, Chas. Cartwright, Miss Dolores Drummond, Miss 
Marie Stuart, and Miss Grace Hawthorne. 

o,° 

The Philothespian Club gave two performances at St. George’s Hall last 
week, the first, on Thursday evening, being in aid of the new school 
buildings of St. Phillips’, Kennington-road, at which the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck were present. The piece chosen was“ Lady Clara,” certainly an 
ambitious attempt for amateurs ; but this club, which is now in its fourteenth 
season, and has given to the London stage several of its leading actors and 
actresses, can hardly be classed in the ordinary category of amateur 
societies. The title-réle was played by Mrs. W. L. Hallward, and could 
scarcely have been in better hands. Besides being gifted with a charming 
presence and aclear and melodious voice, this lady had evidently worked 
hard to master the difficulties of the part, and in the strong scenes played 
with an amount of force and finish rarely met with on the amateur stage. 
Mr. Henry Stacke gave an intelligent rendering of John Middleton, being 
seen to most advantage in the more tender passages. As the boy and girl 
lovers, Cecil and Mary, Mr. Stopford Ram and Miss Florence Bourne were 
admirable. If a lady is “as old as she looks” Miss Bourne cannot be 
more than twelve, and Mr. Ram appeared only a year or so older. The 
American millionaire, Mr. Goulde Small, was well played by Mr. A. O. 
Purkis, and his daughter Melissa by Miss Edith Dixon, the Yankee accent 
being well sustained by both—so good was it that we heard a gentleman 
in the audience remark they must have been got over from America 
specially to play the parts. Lord Ambermere found an able exponent in 
Mr. W. L. Hallward, and Mrs. Myers was a stately Countess Broadmeads, 
and spoke the lines with good effect. Mr. W. H. Linford made quite a hit 
in the small part of Count le Grange. Miss Rosa Austin as Mre, 
Foster, Mr. W. A. Hickes, Mr. Saltmarsh, and Mr. Burns completed 
the cast, and all played carefully and well in the smaller parts. The whole 
play went without a hitch on both nights, and Mr. Charles Myers, under 
whose direction it was produced, may be congratulated on the result of his 
labours. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
—_~———_ 

The preparations for next year’s performance of “ ‘Tannhiuser” 
at Bayreuth are being actively carried forward—so far at least 
as concerns the scenery and costumes. ‘The scenery is being painted 
by the brothers Briickner (of Coburg), who may be considered as 
the official scene-painters to the Bayreuth Theatre, and the designs 
for the costumes are being prepared by Professor Fliiggen, of 
Munich. As regards the performers, the ‘“ Musikalisches Wochenblatt ” 
declares in the most positive terms that the statements made about the 
definitive engagements of certain artists are absolutely unfounded. Indeed 
it may be remarked that the most positive statements have been made in 
the French papers, which one would not expect to be the best informed on 
the subject. 


* * 
* 


The performances at the Imperial Op era-house of Berlin during the year 
1889 have included 213 of operas, 12 of ballets, and 19 mixed representations. 
Of the 47 operas, three only were new to this stage: the late Emil Nau- 
mann’s “ Lorelei,’ Ponchielli’s “ Gioconda,’’ and Hofmann’s “ Aennchen 
y. Tharau.’’ The works most often performed were Nessler’s “'Trompeter 
v. Siikkingen ” (sixteen times), “ Lohengrin” and “Carmen” twelve times 
each. Works by Wagner were performed on seventy evenings, by Mozart 
on twenty-two, by Weber on six, Gluck on eight, and by Beethoven on four 
occasions. This does not read like the record of a very brilliant or even 


creditable operatic season. 
** 


* 
It is reported from Vienna that Herr Richter finds that his duties as con- 
ductor at the Opera and at the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, together 
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with his London engagements, take up so much time and attention that he 
contemplates resigning his post as conductor of the concerts of the 
“ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde.”’ Should this come to pass, Herr Gericke, 
the former conductor of the Boston Symphony Concerts, who has now 
returned to Germany, is thought likely to be chosen his successor. 

7° 

Weare deeply grieved to hear from Milan that Sig. Faccio, the eminent 
conductor at the Teatro della Scala at Milan, has become a victim to a 
cerebral complaint, and has had to be placed in an asylum. Sig. Faccio 
was about to leave Milan, having accepted the post of Director of the Con- 
servatorio of Parma, vacant by the death of Sig. Bottesini. Italy, by this 
misfortune, loses, for the present at least, not only the most famous of her 
conductors, but one of the most accomplished of her musicians. 

** 

“Le Ménestrel ’’ publishes a despatch professing to come from Las 
Palmas, in the Canary I, to the effect that M. Saint-Saéns has arrived at 
that place. As our contemporary intimates no doubt of the correctness of 
the announcement, and only deprecates further discussion of the subject, 
we may perhaps assume that it speaks with authority, and that the missing 
composer is indeed found. The news is corroborated by a later telegram 
which M. Saint-Saéns has addressed to the Paris ‘ Figaro.” 

+,¢ 

The musical intercourse between France and Russia tends almost daily 
to become closer and closer. On the one hand we read that M. Colonne 
has paid an extraordinarily successful visit to Moscow, where he not only 
conducted at the Opera and the concerts of the Conservatorium, but also 
gave a concert at which he produced a great number of works by French 
composers. On the other hand, M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, an eminent Russian 
musician already well known in France, is about to give a concert con- 
sisting entirely of Russian music. id 

The late F. Smetana’s symphonic poem “ Vitava” (The Moldau), which 
was performed at the Crystal Palace Concerts in 1881, has lately been 
played at one of the Philharmonic Concerts at Vienna, Dr. Hanslick 
praises the work in the warmest terms; is it never to have a chance in 


London ? 
* * 


x 
At the Paris Op¢éra-Comique the rehearsals are to begin this week of M. 
Benj. Godard’s new opera, “ Dante et Beatrice,” which it is hoped to pro- 
duce at about the end of this month. 
*. 
The publication of the new musical periodical which was to be issued by 
the firm of Trautwein at Berlin has been temporarily postponed. 





REVIEWS. 
————— 
From Jos, WittraAms and Co. 

“Night Hymn at Sea,” vocal duet; words by Mrs. Hemans, music by 
Goring 'Thomas., A fine musical conception, dramatically true to the 
prayerful and beautiful lines, and which for adequate rendering requires a 
very artistic style of singing. Miss Lena Little and Mr. Max Heinrich, 
for whom it was composed, have often sung it in public with marked 
effect. 

“With a Heart Bounding Gaily,” Chanson de Don César; by J. Mas- 
A bright and tuneful song in the Spanish style, suited to a light 
baritone. ‘he French words are full of character and point, while the 
English translation is equally devoid of either. 

«“ T Love you Dearly,” song; words by Justin Huntley McCarthy, M.P., 
To excellent words the composer has wedded an 
The song makes little 


senet. 


music by Jos. Fletcher. 

original melody, which is dramatically treated. 

demand upon the:singer, and is limited in compass. 
From James Smirn and Son, Liverpool. 

“Who is this so weak and helpless? ”’, sacred song for soprano or 
tenor voice, with piano and violin (obbligato) accompaniment; words by 
the Right Rev. W. Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield, music by 
1. Herbert Stammers. ‘The composer has successfully availed himself of 


the chances of obtaining variety and contrast in the music by the alterna- 
The modulations 
are bold, but legitimate, and skilfully managed ; the melody is not strik- 
ingly new, but, with the well-written accompaniments of the two instru- 
mente, the work, as a whole, is effective, and deserves popularity. 


tions of question and answer in the poetry of this song. 





CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
——-~ 


The enthusiastic applause which Miss Fanny Moody’s impersonation of 
“ Mignon” called forth on the 10th inst. was amply justified. A more 
charming representative of the part has not been heard in London since 
Mdlle. van Zandt’s appearance at the Gaiety Theatre some five or six 
years ago. Miss Moody’s fresh and sympathetic voice and graceful and 
spontaneous acting enabled her to adequately realise one of the most diffi- 
cult characters in the whole range of the lyric drama. Particularly 
successful was her delivery of “ Connais-tu le pays,” in which true pathos 
and finished vocal art were equally apparent. Miss Amanda Fabris sang 
the difficult music of Filina with a large measure of success, although she 
has not yet acquired that highest art which conceals itself. Mr. John 
Child, who essayed the part of Wilhelm, has a good voice, spoilt in the 
production, and as an actor he has everything to learn. Mr. F. H. Celli 
was a vocally excellent Lothario, Mr. Wilfred Esmond a fairly good 
Laertes, and Miss Lucille Saunders both looked and sang remarkably well 
as Frederick. Mr. Goossens conducted a very careful performance. 
The revival of “Lurline” on Saturday need not occupy much of our 
space. The abiding popularity of works which contain half-a-dozen 
drawing-room ballads of a certain order of merit, but which, dramatically 
and otherwise, are the veriest twaddle, is one of those unpleasant facts 
which lends a sting to the many unkind things said of our musical culture 
by the foreigner. We do not, however, take it as a proof that the English 
are unmusical—just the reverse. Strong, indeed, must be the love for melody 
that can induce an audience of “ practical’? English men and women to 
tolerate such a dramatic monstrosity as “ Lurline” and the rest of the 
Fitz-Bunn absurdities. Let it not be said that there is injustice in mea- 
suring by the standard of to-day works written thirty or forty years ago. 
When it is remembered that in 1860 (the year “ Lurline” was produced) 
such works as “ Rigoletto,” “Le Prophdte,’” “Les Huguenots,” 
“ Fidelio,” and “Don Giovanni,’ to say nothing of the lesser lights 
of Italian opera, were being performed in London, it cannot 
be denied that the popularity of Balfe, Wallace, and Co. was not 
a sign calculated to give much encouragement to optimism as regards our 
musical future. The reception of the inanity on Saturday by the occupants 
of pit and gallery showed that they, at least, had advanced little in 
thirty years, though no doubt some of their applause must be credited to 
the singers. Of these Madame Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty carried off the 
honours, Miss Grace Digby and Mr. Durward Lely being both at a dis- 
advantage by reason of the size of the house. Smaller parts were fairly 
well filled by Miss Jeanie Mills, Mr. Aynesley Cook, and Mr. Max Eugene. 
The orchestra under Mr. Goossens and the chorus were in every way 
excellent. 





CONCERTS. 


+> 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


The Crystal Palace concert of last Saturday consisted exclusively of 
compositions by Wagner arranged in the programme in chronological 
order. Starting with the overture to “ Rienzi,” and ending with the Kaiser 
Marsch, there were given a series of extracts so familiar as the Prelude to 
“ Lohengrin,’ the introduction to the third act of “‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
and the Siegfried Idyll. It was obvious that Mr. Manns had devoted 
unusual labour and thought to the adequate performance of all these, and 
he had his reward. ‘The results were shown, to take a single instance, in 
a capital rendering of the Idyll, which was certainly the best rendering of 
the afternoon. ‘The vocalists were Miss Fillunger, who sang Elizabeth’s 
Greeting, from the second act of “ Tannhiiuser,’’ and Isolde’s Deathsong ; 
and Mr. Henschel, who was set down for Wotan’s Farewell and Hans Sach’s 


Monologue. 
** 


Wednesday afternoon saw the inauguration of an enterprise the progress 


of which will assuredly be watched with great interest by all to whom the 
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future of music is dear—the “ Young People’s Orchestral Concerts.” The 
idea herein carried into execution by Mr. Henschel is eminently praise- 
worthy, for it is obvious—though too often forgotten—that an intimate 
acquaintance and sympathy with music of the highest kind can only 
be attained gradually. To expect young people to plunge at 
once into the deep waters of the great masterpieces of art 
without any previous opportunity of learning to swim is as danger- 
ous as it is foolish. The educational value of these concerts is 
therefore not easily over-estimated, and it is possible to affirm that, if 
the rest of the series should prove as well adapted towards their end as 
was the first, Mr. Henschel will have reason to feel that he has exercised an 
important and wholly good influence upon the musical taste of the future. 
It will not be necessary, of course, to enter into details of the first concert 
further than to say that the programme opened with the Overture, Air, 
and Gavotte from Bach’s Suite in D, and contained other pieces as 
well designed to suit the tastes of the young people who formed 
no small part of the audience as Haydn’s Symphony in G, Gluck’s 
Ballet Music from “ Iphigénie en Aulide,” and the Entr’acte from 
Reinecke’s “ Manfred.” It must have been very gratifying to Mr. Henschel 
to see how readily his hearers appreciated the performance, not less of 
the songs contributed by Mrs. Henschel with her accustomed charm than 
of the orchestral works which Mr. Henschel conducted with unusual 
spirit. He was, truth to say, in better “ form” than is often the case. An 
emphatic word of praise may serve to recognise the useful analytical pro- 
gramme which Mr. Bennett wrote specially for the young hearers. 
* * 
* 

Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. William Nicholl seem to be qualifying 
themselves industriously to imitate Box and Cox of illustrious memory. 
When the first of their three recitals became due Miss Hall fell ill, and, 
accordingly, at the second, given in the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, Mr. 
Nicholl balanced matters by being too ill to sing, a severe attack of 
laryngitis compelling him to take absolute rest. Of course everyone 
regretted this, and the concert was shorn of no little interest; but fortu- 
nately, Mr. Hayden Bailey and Mr. Norman Salmond came to the rescue. 
Comparisons between the “ might-have-been” and the “was’’ were inevitable, 





yetit is possible to record a concert of considerable interest. Miss Hall was, by 
way of compensation, in excellent form, her voice seeming unusually rich and 
full, and she won well merited enthusiasm for heradmirably artistic rendering 
of Bach’s “ Mein Glaiibiges Herz’”’ and Brahms’ “ Liebestreu”’ and “ Des 
Liebsten Schwur,”’ the last of which was given with especial charm of voice 
and style. Mr. Salmond’s telling voice was displayed with the greatest 
effect in Handel’s “ Vieni o cara’’ and Carissimi’s “ Vittoria,” and he 
further sang with great spirit, but refinement withal, M. V. White’s 
hackneyed song, “'The Devout Lover.”’ Mr. Hayden Bailey’s style is 
scarcely to be called finished at present, but his renderings of an aria 
from Handel’s “ Susanna ” and of two charming songs by Mr. Henschel 
gave considerable promise for the future. Miss Hall also sang with him 
two clever duets in canon by Mr. Henschel, and, with Mr. Salmond, some 
graceful duets by Miss Carmichael. M. Tivadar Nachéz, the violinist of the 
evening, played Beethoven’s Romance with greater breadth of style than is 
usual with him, and Mr. Leo Stern played a couple of ’cello solos excel- 
lenty, his singing tone being especially good. But why did he play as an 
encore a transcription of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, thereby destroying all 
its characteristic beauty? Mr. Stern is too good an artist for this. It 
should be added that Miss Mary Carmichael and Mr. Raphael Roche ac- 
companied. 


* * 
* 


At the Meistersingers’ Club Soirée on Tuesday the Meistersingers’ Draw- 
ing Room Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone, played 
Thomas’s Overture to “Raymond,” and pieces by Eugéne Diaz, Gillet, 
and Gung’! with much refinement. Miss Edith Marriott sang in her usual 
finished manner a song from her own pen, “ Homeland,” and Mattei’s 
«Were I the River ;”” Mr. Donnell Balfe’s fine voice was heard in Pinsuti’s 
“The Raft,” and “ O, Star of Eve” (Tannhiuser) ; Herr Eduard Zeldeurust 
(of Amsterdam) played pianoforte solos by Liszt, Rubinstein, and Thal- 
berg; and Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. George Giddens recited. 

* * 
* 

The first ‘‘ Ladies’ Night” of the season of the Grosvenor Club was held 
on Tuesday evening in the Grosvenor Gallery. A very large and brilliant 
audience of over 800 guests listened to some excellent music by the Vienna 
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Orchestra, songs by Madame Belle Cole and Mdlle Emélie Teusfeldt, 
Messrs. Bispham and Branscombe, and violin solos by M. Tivadar Nachez 
Browning's Cavalier Songs, set to music by Dr. Stanford, were extremely 
well sung by Mr. David Bispham, assisted by a full chorus conducted by 
Mr. Stanley Smith. 





THE ‘*“* BALLAD SINGERS.” 
-_—-—_>-- -- 

If the multiplication of musical clubs is a sign of musical progress, then 
undoubtedly there is cause for much congratulation in the latest addition 
to these now numerous institutions which, under the title of the “ Ballad 
Singers,” gave its opening “ Soirée Musicale ” on Wednesday evening last 
in the fine suite of rooms belonging to the British Artists’ Society in 
Suffolk-street. As, however, not a single “ ballad” appeared on the pro- 
gramme, and as, moreover, the club hopes soon to possess an orchestra of 
its own, it is evident the name chosen has no significance beyond that of 
forming an attractive title. This is to be regretted, as the ballad is asso- 
ciated with a form of musical art in which England in times past may be 
said to have excelled, and much interest would accrue from its revival. 
Apart from this, no fault could be found with the music provided, which 
was of a refined and musicianly character, and admirably rendered by 
such accomplished artists as Miss Agnes Janson, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss 
Carlotta Elliot, and Messrs. Herbert Thorndike, Hollman, and Johannes 
Wolff, under the able direction of Mr. Ganz, while Mr. Kirwan gave some 
interesting recitations. Mention should also be made of Miss Jessie von 
Elsner, who made “her first appearance in England,’ and gave a 
dramatic rendering of “Il va venir,” from Halvéy’s “La Juive,” but on 
whom criticism must be reserved until a more favourable occasion. 


EEE - 


PROVINCIAL. 
a 


(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





Dunper.—The first performance in Scotland of Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Dream 
of Jubal” was given by the Dundee Choral Union on the 11st inst. A very 
large audience assembled at the Kinnaird Hall, and manifested the warmest 
interest in the production of the work of the popular Principal of the Royal 
Academy. ‘I'he soloists were Miss Alice Steel, who was warmly applauded 
after a very capable rendering of “The Lord is good,” and Mr. Philip 
Newbury, who is already favourably known in Dundee. The blank verse 
was recited by Mr. Charles Fry, whose dramatic rendering of Mr. Bennett’s 
beautiful lines, aided by appropriate gesture, secured the complete atten- 
tion of the audience, who rewarded him with a hearty outburst of applause 
at the end of the final recitation. ‘The chorus and orchestra (leader, Mr. 
Daly) gave a very spirited rendering of the choruses, and fully evidenced 
the care and training of their conductor, Mr. Carl D. Hamilton, who should 
be credited with an excellent performance of a difficult work. The pro- 
gramme included the Overture to “ ‘l'annhiiuser ”’ and Goring Thomas’s 
“Sun Worshippers.’ 

Irswicu, Aprit 11.—The Ipswich Choral Society gave last night an 
admirable performance of J. F. Barnett’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,” under the 
conductorship of Mr. Lindley Nunn, Mus.Bac. It is pleasant to record that 
this comparatively young society is making swift advances towards a very 
high degree of executive ability, owing this not less to the excellent 
material of which both chorus and band are composed than to the skill and 
ability of its conductor, and the tact of its secretary, Mr. F. Woolnough. 
The concerted numbers of the cantata were attacked with capital 
precision and vigour, nor were subtler qualities of sympathy want- 
ing. The soloists were Madame Bertha Moore, Miss Greta 
Williams, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and Mr. Thos. Kempton, of 
whom the first three were in every way adequate. In point 
of vocal charm, as of execution, I should find it hard to say anything but 
praise of either. Mr. Kempton was ill-suited with the bass music; but as 
he had undertaken it in place of Mr. Robert Grice, who was indisposed, 
criticism would be obviously unjust. His task was certainly not lightened 
by the uninteresting character of the music allotted to him. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether the selection of the work was wise. Last year 
the society showed its sympathy with the modern developments of music 
by performing Dr. Bridge’s ‘ Callirhoé ;” why should it this year return 
to a work so conventional in design and treatment, and distinguished by 
such a general poverty of dramatic thought as is this? The work must, of 
course, be judged less by the standards of to-day than by those in use 





twenty years ago, when audiences cared less for dramatic truth than for 
prettiness of tune. So considered, too severe condemnation is perhaps 
needless. Its faults resolve themselves into one—that Mr. Barnett should 
have called it “ The Ancient Mariner.” 

Bristot.—Monday’s Popular Concert was the most successful of any of 
the new series. The instrumental works were Mozart’s E flat symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Ruy Blas” overture, the introductions to the first and 
third acts of Wagner’s “ Lohengrin,’ Paganini’s “Il Moto Perpetuo” 
(played by all the strings), and a _ selection from Flotow’s 
“ Marta,” all of which were excellently performed. Miss Croney 
and Mr. Harper Kearton were the principal vocalists. The chief 
feature of the concert was the magnificent singing of “The Lord 
is a Man of War,” from Handel's “ Israel ” and “Thou comest here to the 
land,” of Mendelssohn, by a male-voice choir of 200, including the members 
of the Orpheus Glee Society. On Tuesday the Bristol Gleemen gave a 
concert at the Victoria Rooms for a charitable object. The scheme em- 
braced compositions which have been sung on previous occasions by the 
society. Mrs. Mary Davies contributed well chosen songs with great 
success, 








The Albany Club at Kingston-on-Thames, which formally opened its 
hospitable doors to members of both sexes on Saturday, will probably be 
one of the most charming summer resorts. It is within twelve miles of 
Charing-cross, and stands in beautifully-timbered grounds of great extent, 
with a frontage of over 400 feet to the Thames at one of its most beautiful 
parts. The commodious club house, which was formerly the mansion of 
the late Sir Charles Freake, has been furnished in exquisite taste by 
Messrs. Oetzmann and Co., of _Hampstead-road, and everything has been 
done for the comfort and convenience of members. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cugesttton Roap, FutuHam, 8.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and bg meer Singing and Voice 

uction, 


70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hun, N.W. 


CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, Bensize Roap, N.W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducnzss Roap, Ep@spaston, BrrMINGHAM. 


Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor = the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes, 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 




















Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, HatsEy Street, CapoGan Square, W. 





BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c, 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New BoNnD-STREET, 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK-stTrREET, W. 


Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, At Homes, 
6, Upper Wosurn Puace, W.C. 

















VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortuH Hovussz, HussBanp’s BoswortuH, RueGBy. 








Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 


For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 


HARP. 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatgy’s Acency,”’ LoNDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srreer, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heatzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hi, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. Heatzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beusize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heaney, 
10a, Warwick Srreer, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Strreezt, Beteravia, 8.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
224, Dorset Street, PorTMAN Squares, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,”’ 10s, 6a. 














27, LougHBoROUGH Roap, Brix'ron, 8.W. — 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp Street. VIOLIN. 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
BARITONES, Solo Violinist, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucesTeR Piacr, Dorset Square, N.W. 





Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocuEsterR House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 








TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Frncuugy Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 








Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scowas, 
24, East 17TH Sv., New York Cry, 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Princigal Tenor Trinity Coll,, Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 








7, CoLOossEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY StReET, Lonpon, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 











TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEpFoRD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Bripaz AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH. 


The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 

cello, = Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 

uartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Stout, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 











Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. Huauey, 
10a, Warwick Srrext, Recent Street, W. 





I Paes of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


May 4. Edward Grieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18, F. H. Cowen. 

May 26. Senor Sarasate. 

June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 

June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15, Fraulein Hermine §) oy 
June 22. Signorina Teresina 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6, Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 

July 20, Madame Lillian Nordica, 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 


Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck, 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff, 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-N a 
Nov. 2, Johannes B 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Nov. 23, Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian, 
Jan. 4 Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan, 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns. 
Jan. 25, Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. ay | margarel aret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8. ‘cole. 

15. 


: Miss Caroline ae pean. 


Feb. 22, Browning's “ Straff 

Mar, 1, Mr. Leslie ‘Crotty, 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mar. > Mr, Hamish Mac Cunn. 


1 The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 


The above can be obtaiued with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCH ERBER G&G 
PIANOS. 


SOOO000O000S000 SOSSSOSSOOOHHSHOOHHOOOOHOOOSD 


"T only wae an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 





































































































unbounded esteem. 

il ev» Respectfully, 

i VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN? 
ih ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
It 46. BERNERS STREET, W. 








i Ba. Sarurpay, APRI 1800. "Boris ae tthe 





